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At the Lunacon-Eastercon this 
year (the annual convention for 
lovers of fantasy and science fiction, 
sponsored by New York’s Lunarian 
Society), where I was Guest of Honor, 
there was continuing discussion of 
what is referred to as the "New 
Wave” or "New Thing” in science 
fiction. Offhand, you might assume 
that this is entireiy outside the orbit 
of MAGAZINE OF HORROR, but 
this is not the case at ali. From the 
very beginning, we have run sub- 
titles under the word "Horror” on 
our covers, to indicate that this is 
not a magazine narrowly confined 
to one type of story only. Sometimes 
this subhead has read "Strange Tales 
and Science Fiction”, sometimes "and 
Strange Stories,” but for the most 
part we have rested with the sub- 
head you see now: "The Bizarre, 
The Gruesome, , The Frightening”. 
And a sizeable fraction of the better 
wrought stories that have come from 
the most notable practitioners of the 
New Wave can certainly be called 
bizarre or gruesome or frightening 
and some of them all three. 

One of the questions that one of 
the prominent science fiction authors 
on one of the panel discussions, Sat- 
urday April 12, tossed right back to 
members of the audience who asked 
questions about tl^e New Wave was: 
"What’s new about it?” 

1 think Anne McCaffery asked a 
very pointed question there, and one 
worth considering-not because (as 


some of the audience, and perhaps 
McCaffery herself, seemed to consid- 
er) asking this question amounts to 
a put-down, but rather that it is 
worth thinking about just what is 
new about the New Wave. (What’s 
new about a New Year?) What ap- 
pears to be new about any approach 
to fiction, or any type of fiction, may 
be new to me or to you simply be- 
cause neither of us have read any- 
thing quite like it before. Yet, a 
person more widely read than either 
of us might be able to show that this 
sort of thing has been done before, 
and quite a number of years back, at 
that 

In the February 1969 issue of the 
very literate British fan magazine, 
SPECULATION, Sam Moskowitz 
points out that a number of elements 
to be found in stories presented as 
exeimples of the New Wave are, in- 
deed, anything but new. There is 
nothing new about presenting science 
fiction in the form of a diary or 
journal; about telling a story in tele- 
grams, memos, or newspaper clip- 
pings; or stream-of-consciousness; or 
the liberal use of Anglo-Saxon four- 
letter words; or surrealism in prose; 
or stories told in the second person 
. . . and the list could very possibly 
be continued. No matter what 
seemingly novel idea may come to 
you or to me as a new way of writing 
or presenting a science fiction tale, 
the odds are against us: the particular 
thing has been done before. Yet, in 
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another respect, the odds may be in 
our favor; only a very small fraction 
of those who read this story 
may have encountered the earlier ex- 
amples of it. 

But there is another aspect 
of "newness” in fiction as a whole, 
and of science fiction in particular 
DKi/dng it new. An experiment in 
story writing may be nothing more 
than that— a gimmick presented for 
its own sake, under the author’s im- 
pression that this particular twist has 
never been done before. The troubie 
with this is that even if the author 
han come up with something new, the 
results may not be of any particular 
worth. When the main attention is 
on the writing gimmick, then the 
author is very likely to pour some 
pretty musty old wine into the new 
wine-skin-not wine properly aged, 
but over-aged and far from satis- 
factory. 

But when an author experiments 
simply because he has what he be- 
lieves to be a new story, and finds 
that the more or less conventional 
ways of writing it just do not seem to 
be adequate, so that any literary 
experiments are ex /iost facto, rather 
than a priori, then there’s a very 
reasonable chance of all-around suc- 
cess. Then it does not matter in the 
least whether what the author believes 
to be a new gimmick was done by 
FitzJames O’Brien a hundred years 
ago, or by Guillaume Apollinaire 
back in 1910 (two specific references 
that Moskowitz makes) because when 
the results of our present-day author 
turn out to be original, the origin is 
no longer important It’s all the same 
whether the author knowingly bor- 
rowed from an earlier example, or 
re-discovered something under the 
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impression of having made a new 
discovery. 

There’s the true story of an illiter- 
ate farmhand who came to a school 
teacher with some ideas that had 
come to him. The fellow was a gen- 
ius; he had re-discovered logarithms 
on his own, without ever having 
been taught any mathematics above 
the simplest addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. 

Hugo Gernsback did not invent 
science fiction, nor was he the first 
to publish science fiction in maga- 
zine form. What was new about 
AMAZIXC STOi;j/:s, as 1 noted 
in my speech on April 13, was that 
not only was this the first magazine 
to be entirety devoted to science fic- 
tion, but that Mr. Gernsback was 
trying to give a specific direction to 
science fiction. He had to start out 
with reprinting many of the older, 
and some of them classic, stories; 
but what he hoped to do was to 
attract scientists into writing for the 
magazine-scientists who would ex- 
trapolate ideas along the lines of their 
specialties, speculate on the possibil- 
ities opened up if these things hap- 
pened, and put these extrapolations 
and speculations into the form of 
adventure stories. 

Outside of the single fact that Jules 
Verne was not a working scientist, 
that is exactly what Verne was doing 
in most of his fiction. So Gcrnsback’s 
New Thing was not new in the sense 
of absolute originality, but his 
AMAZIXCi S'J'OlilZS was an 
attempt to "make it new”. 

It did not work out as he had 
hoped, if for no other reasons than 
that (a) very few scientists were will- 
ing to try to write this sort of story 
at all-this sort of fiction was hardly 
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consHerad respectable in 1926 (b) 
most of the few who were willing 
insisted that the stories be published 
under pen-names-- which undermin- 
ed a major part of Gernsback's ef- 
fort: he wanted the "authority" of the 
names of well-known scientists on 
the new stories he ran (c) of the few 
who were willing, most had very 
modest talents for writing fiction, to 
put the matter charitably. 

Since then, we have seen some 
very fine stories that are actually in 
the Gcrnsback tradition, written by 
an author who proved to be many- 
talented and who has become a 
highly respected scientist: Dr, Isaac 
Asimov. It does not matter today 
that if, as Lester del Rey has noted, 
humanoid-design robots are unlikely 
to come about, after all. The Asimov- 
type robot was a reasonable extra- 
polation upon what was known 
about servo-mechanisms back in the 
early forties; and the stories are just 
as readable as the best of Jules Verne 
today-so it never really matters if 
the science-extrapolation in a science 
fiction tale has become obsolete by 
the time you read it, or go back to 
re-read it. 

Nor does it matter if the story 
which seems to be brand new in its 
impact turns out to be very similar 
in many respects to otlier stories 
which were written twenty to a hun- 
dred or so years ago. If the author 
has made it new, then there is a 
newness which will remain. So there 
is, indeed, a definite measure of just- 
ification for calling a certain area of 
fiction within the much larger area 
we call science fiction "New Wave” 
(or, as some prefer: speculation fic- 
tion). 
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Lv C^^locli 

(author of 'I’lte Fcicelcss (!od) 

(Together with notes and commentary by 
II. P. LOVECKAFl ) 


We asked ROBERT BLOCH if he could supplement the introduction 
to this story with a few detciils about his earlier attempts, successful or 
otherwise, and he replied with encouraging promptness and detail. Since 
some of the matter duplicates material in the introduction (I’m not sure 
he understood that we intended to reprint it, too) I’ve made a few de- 
letions, as well as omitting a few lesser details for considerations of space, 
etc. These are indicated by ellipses. Mr. Bloch deposeth; 

"To the best of my recollection 1 began submitting short pieces to 
Farnsworth Wright late in 1933; they were rejected (and Wrightly so) 
on the ground that narrative structure was weak. H. P. Lovetraft, who 
had first suggested I try my hand at short stories, read these early ef- 
forts and encoureiged me, euid it was he who told me to send spme of 
the rejections to Wiliiam L. Crawford. Crawford was then publishing 
irregularly-scheduled issues of semi-professional fantasy magazines, and 
on one of these-A/.L/fFEL ’l'ALKS-\ made my debut with Lilies, in the 
winter of 1934. (1933/1934, RAWL). Another story, I’hc Mttditess of 
Lucian dray, was mislaid by Crawford euid never discovered; from what 
I can recall of the tale, its loss was posterity’s gain. In the December 
1934 issue of LH K FANTASY FAN, I was represented by 'I'he Laugli'er 
of a dhoul, a little horror in every sense of the word, and shortly there- 
after Crawford printed 'The lUuck Lotus in his Winter 1935 issue of 
UNUSUAL S'TdHI FS. I received no payment for these efforts, and 


Copvf'glil 1949 by AugusI Derleth, in the coMeclion, SOMETHING ABOUl 
CATS; by permission ol the author and Arktiorn House. 
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deserved none, although The Black Lotus has subsequently seen reprint- 
ing severed times in professional publications. 

"Meanwhile, I kept trying to interest Feirnsworth Wright in such 
items as The Touch of a Corpse-which he wouldn’t touch with a ten- 
foot pole-and begem the first draft of Satan's Servants . . . Wright re- 
jected the earliest version because it relied too heavily on atmosphere-- 
like the Chicago stockyards, or Los Angeles on a smoggy day . . 

"It must be remembered that during this period (1933-34) I was stUl 
a high school student, and much of my extra-curriculetr euitivity centered 
on dramatics; I wrote and appeared in skits and playlets,^ went the usual 
route of participation in minstrel shows and the annual senior plays. 
But when I graduated in June, 1934, I acquired a second-hand type- 
writer and devoted my full time to short stories. Six weeks later, I sold 
Wright The Secret in the Tomb, and followed it quickly with The Feast 
in the Abbey. That f8dl I also sold The Suicide in the Study and The 
Shambler from the Stars. 

"The Feast in the Abbey appeared in the January 1935 issue 
of WEIRD TALES . . . and I was finally a professionally-published 
writer at the advanced age of 17. By the time the fanzines got around 
to actually printing The Laughter of a Ghoul and The Black Lotus I 
was a seasoned old pro, with four WEIRD TALES acceptances, and 
during 1935 I began turning out many of the stories which WEIRD 
TALES ran in '36. I sometimes received requests for revisions, but few 
outright rqections-and from 1937 on I was usually selling my first- 
draft submissions. But the encouragement of Lovecraft, Wright, and Der- 
leth was the vital ingredient; without this, I probably would have given 
up the ghost, to say nothing of the ghouls emd zombies.’’ 

66 solo appearances by Robert Bloch in WEIRD TALES followed 
The Feast in the Abbey, the final one being Lucy Comes to Stay, in the 
January 1952 issue; there were also collaborations with Nathan Hinden, 
Jim Kjelgard, and Henry Kuttner. As those in the know know, Bloch 
retired from authorship to become a full time science fiction fsm, but now 
and then writes a novel or film script, such as Psycho, for exercise. 


Introduction by Robert Bloch 


Some while ago a statement appeared to the effect that there were "no more 
unpublished Lovecraft stories or collaborations.’’ While lamenting this pro- 
nouncement, I recalled that early in 1935 I had written and submitted a story 
entitled Satan's Serums", which was rejected by Fsirnsworth Wright, then editor 
of Weird Tales on the grounds that the plot-structure was too flimsy for the 
extended length of the narrative. 

At that time I was in constant correspondence with H. P. Lovecraft, and we 
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frequently exchanged current manuscripts for suggestions and critical comment 
Accordingly, I sent him my rejected story; and because the tale had a New 
England locale I made bold to ask if he would be interested in collaborating 
with me on a revision. 

As the excerpts from his letter below will indicate, he refused a full-dress 
collaborative effort, but my manuscript came back copiously annotated and 
corrected, together with a lengthy and exhaustive list of suggestions for re- 
vision. 

I placed the story in my files, fully intending to get at a new version when 
the time was right Through the years the pages literally mouldered; 

I exhumed them from time to time when re-sorting materiai, moving, weeding 
out deadwood, and reviewing unpublished stories and outlines. Some years 
ago I utilized the name of the principal character, "Gideon Godfrey” when 
writing a tale in a modern setting. But Satan’s Servants gathered dust for 
fourteen long years until 1 fell to musing upon the sorry fact that there would 
be no more Lovecraft stories or stories inspired, levised, or partially- written. 

Acting on impulse, I invaded the elephants’ graveyard at the bottom of my 
bureau and there, amidst a welter of outlines, novel fragments, radio scripts 
and assorted incunabulei, I managed to disinter the yellowed pages of the 
original manuscript, with the marginalia in HPL’s familiar crabbed hand I 
also unearthed Lovecraft’s lengthy letter in which he discussed the project of 
revision. 

I determined to revise the tale forthwith, and spoke of my determination 
to August Derleth, Lovecraft’s biographer, who suggested that 1 revise the 
story especially for the Ar/t/iam Sampler, and include a portion of the cor- 
respondence, plus some of the more pertinent critical commentary in the form 
of footnotes to the text of the. tale. Excerpts from HPL’s letter accordingly 
follow, and the notes will be found at the conclusion of the story. 

There is much to interest the student of Lovecraft’s work here; his com- 
ments mirror perfectly his own precise and erudite approach to his material. 
From the purely personal standpoint, I was often fascinated during the process 
of revision by the way in which certain interpolated sentences of phrases of 
Lovecraft’s seemed to dovetail with my own work — for in 1935 I was quite 
consciously a disciple of what has since come to be kno^yn as the "Lovecraft 
school” of weird fiction. I doubt greatly if even the self-professed. "Lovecraft 
scholar” can pick out his actual verbal contributions to the finished tale; 
most of the passages which would be identified as "pure Lovecraft” are my 
work; all of the sentences and bridges he added are of an incidental nature 
rmd merely supplement the text. Certain major suggestions for plot-revision 
have been incorporated, but these in turn have been re-edited by a third 
party-myself, 1949 edition. For the Robert Bloch of 1935, as I painfully 
discovered during this revision process, is as dead as Howard Phillips Love- 
craft is today. Peace to their mutual ashes! 

There remains only to add that there is a possibility of one more exhu- 
mation from the past In 1935 I wrote and published i'/ie Shambler from the 
Stars, dedicated to HPL. A year or so later, HPL wrote a sequel, t'he Haunter 
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of the Dark, dedicated to me. in my story I used him as a character and in 
his story he used ma Subsequently I suggested writing a third story to com- 
plete the trilogy, taking up where he left off. This taJe, I'he Shadow in the 
Steeple, elicited considerable enthusiasm from LovecrEift when I outlined it 
to him in a letter. He urged me to write it, but I deferred. It may be that at 
' some future date, I shedl complete the project 

If not, then this is definitely to my knowledge the last story in which Love- 
craft conceivably had a hand. Portions of his letter follow; then the tale itself. 

I now surrender my pen to Howard Phillip Lovecraft, who writes: 

■'And now let me congratulate you most sincerely on the excellence of 
Satan's Seruants-vih'ich 1 read with keen pleasure and unflagging interest 
. . . regarding the future treatment of the story-it certainly deserves touching 
up and further submission for publication. 

" I have taken the liberty to add some marginsd notes and make some 
changes which seemed necessary from an historical and geographies!! stand- 
point Most of these explain themselves. 

"Roodsford had to be outside the boundaries of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, since the strict oversight prevailing within that rigid theocratic unit 
would never have suffered such a place to exist Also-the location had to be 
shifted to some point on the coast where the settlement was not thick. Early 
.New England was colonized with a rush so that by 1690 the whole coastal 
region was. dotted with thriving towns and almost continuous farmsteads. Two 
generations of settled life had almost removed every trace of the wilderness 
aspect and (eifter King Philip’s War in 1675-6) I ndi tins were rarely seen. 

"The only place on the coast where a village could exist relatively unknown 
would be Maine-whose connexion with Mass, did not begin until 1663, and 
w^lch was not an actual part of that province until July, 1690. I have de- 
cided to locate Roodsford between York and Weils if that is agreeable to you. 
Enclosed is a map of New England (which you can keep) shewing the new 
position. That any wilderness journey would have to start from Portsmouth 
and not Boston or Salem would be obvious from an inspection of this chart 

"The narration itself is splendidly vivid-my only criticism having to do 
with Gideon’s excessively quick discovery of the nature and horrors of Roods- 
ford. It would be much more powerful to have this revelation come with 
hideous gradualncss after days of hellish suspicion . . . 

"Be very careful when representing archaic language-for the usual tendency 
is to overshoot the mark and make the diction too ancient Study the spelling 
in actual specimens of 1 7th century printing. I’ve made a few changes in your 
principal sample on page 1. Regarding Governor Phipps-he was no witch- 
finder prior to 1692, but a voyager emd soldier of fortune whose career 
makes interesting reading . . . 

"At the end of the story I’ve brought up the point of whether you ought 
to have the action take place before or after the 1692-3 Salem affair. Certainly 
it ought to be afterward if you wish to convey the idea that this Roodsford 
business ended witchcraft in New England. By the way-the leading wizard 
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in the Salem trouble, Rev. George Burroughs, came down from Wells, Msune, 
near the relocated site of Roodsford. Youcanmake something of that, perhaps, 
if you wished . . . 

"Now as to the idea of collaboration-this tale really tempts me more them 
any other I’ve seen lately, but I honestly don’t believe I could undertake any 
collaboration job at all at this time ... 

" Under any circumstances collaboration is a harder task than original 
writing, and the only possible justification is that of wishing some idea to 
be properly developed which otherwise couldn’t be. Now in the case of Satan 's 
Seruants I feel certain you can develop the tale yourself just as well as I could 
--hence don’t feel guilty in suggesting that you try it. IXtring recent months I 
have had to place a complete veto-sheer self-defense-on sUl collaboration 
projects . when so many stories of my own are veritably howling to be 
written. 

"But as I said before, in this case 1 feel sure I’m not doing the story any 
harm by staying out of it. It’s great stuff, and you can polish it up just as 
well as anybody else could. The descriptions of the Sabbat are splendid and 
the climax is magnificent The primary need is to make -the traveller’s intro- 
duction to the horrors subtler and more gradual . . . 

"Incidentally, I feel rather akin to Gideon since I have an actual line of 
Godfrey tmcestry. On October 29, 1732, my ancestor Newman I’erkins (b. 
1711) was married to Mehitabel, daughter of John Godfrey of S. Kingstown, 
R. I. We may well assume John to be Gideon’s brother or nephew or cousin! 

-H. P. Lovecreift.” 


"Satan's prevalencie of this Age is most clear in the marvellous 
number of Witches abounding in all places. Now hundreds are 
discovered in one Shire; and, if Fame deceives us not, in a village 
of Fourteen Houses in the North, are found so many of 
this Damned Brood .. ." 

— Cotton Mather 


I 

IT WAS QUITE evident that the inhabitants of Roodsford ( 1 ) 
did not come over In the Mayflower or any of her sister ships; that, 
indeed, they had not sailed from an English port at all. Nor is there a 
known and reputable record of their coming to that barren region of the 
north coast They simply entered the land unnoticed and without charter, 
permission or proviso, set up their simple dwellings. 
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They were let alone because their haven lay beyond the Massachusetts 
Bay's ollicious reach— in Maine, where the Puritan's autocratic hand did 
not descend till 1663. The first mention of the place occurs in the C.hron- 
icles of Captain Elias Codiuorlhy, His Trips G Explorations upon the 
Continent of North America, printed by Haverstock in London, in 1672. 
(2) He describes it as "a fishing Towne of fourteen Houses, the Inhabi- 
tants of which wear doleful, ungodly Look in Keeping with Their meagre 
Dwellings. (3) 

The good Captain had made but a cursory inspection whilst passing 
up the coast in a sloop bound for Nova Scotian shores, and evidently 
no one cared to follow up his testimony, for the name of Roodsford 
does not recur in Colonial history until the atrocious witchcraft days of 
'92. Then came investigation with a vengeance. 

So for a time the people and the ways of Roodsford were to the outer 
world very largely unknown. Even in Portsmouth they were only an 
unsavoury legend, while at York all mention of them was avoided by 
common consent. 

How Gideon Godfrey of Boston gleaned his story is as yet undeter- 
mined. Perhaps he had heard some of the queer hints and furtive, whis- 
pered rumors circulated by the savages or traders( 4) who made occasion- 
al trips down the coast with supplied of furs, or perhaps something 
had come out in the closer surveys of Maine which ciccompanied its 
fusion with the Massachusetts Bay in 1690. Whatever the source, Gideon 
must have known or suspected a great deal— for only the most urgent 
contingency could have caused this man of God to do what he subse- 
quently did. 

In the early autumn of. 1693 he moved lock, stock and bar- 
rel to a dirty little village of foreigners, in a barren wilderness seventy 
miles up the coast as the crow flies and fully ten miles more by the wind- 
ing, ferry-broken land route. He left behind him a wife, two children, and 
a goodly Boston pulpit to ride, univited and unannounced, to Roodsford. 

Gideon was a pillar of the Church. His fiery sermons, fanatical de- 
votion to the cause of the Puritans, and stoical stamina under the rigors 
and hardships of a new land were belied, however, in his ascetic counte- 
nance and asthenic physique, which gave him the outward appearance 
of a gangling parson. Only in his fiery, unflinching eyes was there a hint 
of the ardour which made him_ the veritable embodiment of the Orthodox 
Church of the Massachusetts Bay (5) as herode into the wilderness to do 
battle with the heathen. 

His going caused much comment. Although he had gained the 
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approval ol his superiors, most lolk clceinccl it ;i rash veiiturij. (lidcoii, 
the wise ones declared, was a lool. And in ihe miitds ol dre elders ihere 
was more ol apprehension tlian approbation. 

Nevertheless, Gideon (iodirey lelt lloslon on horseback one mornintr 
in late September, 1693, amidst the lamentations ol Iriends and lamilv. 
Helore departure he had outlined his route ol trtivel to the I’astpi anion 
sachems who knew somethinn ol the renion ihrounh which he would 
journey. His plan was to ride to .Newbury and spend the night, then go 
on to Portsmouth the following day before turning west. After that, stive 
for a brief pause at the little village of York, Gideon would be riding 
straight through the unblazed lorest bvwavs feared bv settlers tind savages 
alike. 

When Gideon thus charted his journey, the Inditins shook their hetids. 
Strange horror, they whispered, crept through those ancient woods tind 
leered down from the brooding hills. I'hev warned him of the perils of 
riding alone, or venturing into certain secluded lorest byways tifter the 
coming ol night. They counseled him to keep to the coast tind stav within 
a circle of fire ii forced to stop between towns belwi-xt dusk and dtiwn. 

Gideon was most eager to secure more details concerning his destina- 
tion, but when he asked the Pasquantogs what they knew ol Uoodsford 
they shook their heads and pretended not to understand his questionings. 
Wakiniis, the elder sachem, begged him to abtindon his journey, and 
finally preferred the services ol two guides who would trtivel on fool. 

Thus they started out, and for the first two dtivs their schedule was 
maintained with fair ease— .Newburv was reached, then Portsmouth, 
then York. 

The next day they plunged at dawn into an unknown world. I’here 
was a blue mist over the western hills and a grey fog on the sea. The 
chill of autumn lay light upon the air, and russet leaves would soon 
carpet the ground (6). AfterKittery and York were left behind they turned 
inland, though the guides again echoed the warnings of W'akimis when 
they contemplated the blackly wooded route before them. The sea was 
soon lost to view, and the booming voice ol its waters wtis stilled in 
their ears. 

They journeyed now in forest twilight. Blue shadows hung athwart 
the twisted pathway, or lurked beside the boles ol immemorially ancient 
trees. Strange rustlings echoed from far-off tangled bvwavs, bringing to 
Gideon's mind the sachem's tales of fabled presences in the forest. Once 
there came the remote evil laughter of ti trickling brook, whereat the 
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guides drew back, and Gideon's horse whinnied piteously; but Godfrey 
himself gave no sign of having heard. 

Their way led them through a wood forever denser, yet with deceptive 
suggestions of branching paths which gave rise to temporary loss of 
bearings. Again and again time was lost, till at length Gideon's care- 
fully arranged daylight travelling schedule seemed likely to prove of 
no avail. (7) 

Fording a swiftly-charging stream shortly after midday, they came 
upon a still more forbidding expanse of forest where the path was merely 
a vague outline in shrouding gloom. Here all was silent .amidst the 
darkness, and the small familiar voices of bird and animal were un- 
naturally mute. Indeed, bird and animal life seemed singularly absent, 
nor were there the usuail insects. F^ven the vegetation was oddly altered; 
they saw neither leaves, grass, nor ordinary shrubbery — only the great 
black shadows of old and withered trees. 

One of the savages whispered that the woods were known in I’as- 
quantog lore; he spoke of fissures and seams in the earth near certain 
of the denser swamps, and of queer voices that answered when the medi- 
cine-men called. Tribal legend hinted at these beings, hall-animal and 
halt-human, who held conclaves in the grottoes and glibbered rituals 
deep in the earth. The White Ice— by which he meant the glaciers— had 
done away with many of these things, but surviving presences existed 
still, hidden and waiting in the forest fastness. (8) That was why the ani- 
mals and birds had fled to safer preserves in the north, wliere the tribe 
usually hunted. 

" Turn back now, " the guide counselled. "Soon comes night, and we 
shall be lost. We are brave men, and vou ‘carry mighty medicine in 
your black Book, I know. But what good is the White God's magic 
against the demons that thunder in the earth ?" 

The other guide eagerly assented and urged that they at least cut 
across to the coast if they could not reach Kitterv or York before dark- 
ness. 

Gideon listened, tightlipped and Silent, and his hand searched out the 
great Bible in his left saddle-pack. 

He clutched the book to his bosom and sat erect in the saddle. 

"Hear me out," he said. "It is in my mind that much truth lies in 
your heathen wisdom, for we dwell in an unknown and unhallowed 
land. Have not Increase and Cotton .Mather, as well as other godly 
and .eminent divines, allirmed that this .America is the Devil's para- 
dise.^ Have not we discovered witchcralt in the verv centers of civiliza- 
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tion, hanging (9) the wizards in Boston and Salem? And are not these 
self-same witches and warlocks the minions ot Satan who is lately be- 
stirred the entire continent of Europe ? 

"I have had some slight experience in these matters. I was present 
at the trial of the notorious Mary Wright and talked to a pious and 
famous witch-finder, Jeremy Edmunds; he who has told us in his sermons 
of the geography of Hell— finding it to be exactly four thousand, three 
hundred and twenty-seven miles in circumference. It was he who urged 
me to dedicate myself to this journey." 

As he spoke, Gideon was conscious of his inability to translate and 
tremsmit Edmunds' message to these simple savages. The great man 
had indeed spoken at length of the witchcraft meance; of the foul plague 
of sorcery which was even now ravaging Europe as well as the colonies. 
He told Gideon of the damage these creatures had wrought— of storms 
conjured up at sea, of children deranged, of cattle ravaged by disease. 
He spoke of the witches and their familiars; bats, mice, ousels, cats and 
animals unknown to any Bestiary, creatures of evil in animal form 
bestowed upon witches as counselors and protectors by the Devil. Ed- 
munds mentioned the various tests then in fashion whereby witches might 
be detected— trial by water, the search for witch-marks, and other scienti- 
fic means of determining guilt. 

"Since I learned of the extent of Satan's hold over this land, I have 
sought unceasingly to discover the' source of this peril to our people," 
Godfrey continued. The Indians listened stolidly enough, but their shifting 
feet and the sidelong covert glances they bestowed upon the forest's 
surrounding shadows gave token of their unease. 

Gideon tried to explain his mission — how he had preached his sermon 
against the Adversary and corresponded extensively with witch-finders 
in England, meanwhile meeting .with brother parsons in Salem, Ply- 
mouth, Newport and the inland towns. All references in the Bible had 
been most assiduously studied, and from obscure sources he had secured 
dogeared and decaying copies of strange and terrible books. He had 
read the blasphemous accounts in the cryptic .Vccioiioinicoii and the 
queer verse-sequence of Heber's Daerrwnic Presences with its sly hints and 
subtle allusions to the Fable of the Tree and the Fruit. In a manner befit- 
ting the true scholar, he endeavored to lay hands on all that had been 
written concerning the subject at hand, and he listened, as well. 

Gradually, Gideon's interest had shitted to the direct study of those 
about him. He traced down rumors, sought the sources of stories told by 
isolated farmers in the far-off hills. There were the Indian myths to pon- 
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der upon as wdl; incredible legends of creatures who had lurked in the 
lands to the west and fled at the coming of the whites. The Pasquantogs 
held ancient beliefs concerning presences who had come to ilie earth from 
the sky or crawled out of caverns upon suitable evocation. 

Many of these legends were far too fantastic lor credence, but others 
ominously paralleled normal Christian dogma. 

Horned entities— creatures with wings and hoofs — cloven footprints 
found in swamps— giant stags speaking in the voices of men— black be- 
ings dancing in forest glens to the sound of drums deep within the earth 
— these things the savages feared even asChristiansdid. Such stories fired 
Gideon with fresh zeal, and more momentous still were the actual reports 
of specific instances which he gleaned from visitors and hunters who dealt 
with isolated and half-forgotten settlements. 

Here in New England whole villages had mysteriously disappeared, 
not through famine or Indian attack, but by the simple process of evapo- 
ration. One day they existed and the next day nothing remained but a 
cluster of empty houses. Other communities held dark communion under 
midnight moons, and children of neighboring villages were known to 
have vanished mysteriously just before such occasions. Sometimes a min- 
ister reached a neighboring town with an account of his rejection by 
parishioners in favor of new and secret ways of worship. There was talk 
of ceremonies in which both white men and savages adored a common 
altar; of isolated, towns grown suddenly and amazingly prosperous in 
barren wilds. 

More dreadful still were the mumbled accounts of strange happenings 
in isolated graveyards; ol open graves, of coffins seemingly burst from 
within, of graves that were not deep enough for their purpose and of 
graves there were far too deep, leading to tunnels beneath the earth. 

These tales and others of like nature, together with the written testi- 
mony he gathered, increased steadily during the year or more of Gide- 
on's investigation. But appeals to authority for the commissioning of a 
crusade into the hinterlands met with no success. The courts were over- 
burdened with local witchcraft trials. Storm as he would that the evil 
must be stamped out at its source, Gideon's sermons and appeals fell 
upon deaf ears. Slowly he realized that he could look for no outside 
aid in his battle with the Adversary. 

"I have but one ally," he concluded, to the Pasquantog guides. "The 
Almighty attends me in this mission. 

"For whilst the courts labor against a tew aged men and women who 
practise sorcery in Salem or Boston Town, the gravest source of Evil 
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still testers here in the wilds, crouches in the lorest and hroods on these 
silent and secret hills. Gallows Hill (10) cannot acconiinodate all the 
millions ol Satan. I’his I have long since concluded. 

"It has been in inv mind that even as the godlv have tlieir houses ot 
worship in which to gather and to spread the (iospel unto all. so must 
the spawn ol Satan have hiiilded an unsanctilied sanctuarv ol their 
own. 11 this could he loiind, reached, and destroved. then the lorces 
ot Evil could be dissipated and the hand ot the Devil lilted Ironi the 
land. 

"Latelv there came to me news ol the lone village where the black 
northern lorest pressed down on a desolate coast — this Roodslord. .\nd 
it was as though revelation were made: surelv. I thought, this must he 
the verv center ol sin 1 seek ! 

"I have ridden lorth to destrov it, and 1 shall not turn btick. For the 
Lord is with me, and with you, atid there is nothing to tear. .\o, my 
friends, we shall go on and do what must he done. Let us not speak 
again.of returning until our task is accomplished." 

So saving, Gideon lifted his Bible in a blessing, and with his left 
hand he cocked a pistol which he poitited at the guides for added em- 
phasis. Thus assured of his earnest conviction, the guides ottered no 
further protest when Gideon hid them move torward down the trail into 
the gathering night. 

Gideon, despite his outward show ol assurance, lelt his stomach iquake 
with trepidation, for he knew full well the dangers amongst which he 
placed himself He feared the aspect ol this night-wood almost as might- 
ily as did the guides, and he was not reassured to sense the body ol his 
horse trembling as if taken with a sudden lever. But he still had his 
Bible and his prayers, plus the small comfort ol a new lantern which 
he now lit and tendered to one ol the I’asqtiantogs who led the way. 

Lfnexpectedly, they came tipon an open glade in the midst ol the 
forest. Here, beneath a turbulent sky, dimly illumined by a cloud-choked 
moon, Godfrey and his two companions prepared to spend the night. 
Reaching Roodsford this evening was obviously out of the question, and 
the savages seemed oddly relieved when Gideon called a halt and teth- 
ered his horse. 

Silentlv the Rasquantogs gathered dry wood lor afire and kindled it, 
Indian fashion, at the base of a cairn in the center of the clearing. There 
followed a brief repast of salt pork and- corn bread (11) taken from one 
of Gideon's capacious saddlebags.' The horse was fed and watered — for 
one of the guides discovered a brook that crawled in sluggish murk a- 
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long one side of the clearing — then tethered again to a sapling at the 
edge of the glade. 

There was little conversation, for the spoken word seemed to sling 
to the vast, silent pool of the surrounding night. The Pasquantogs lay 
down upon their blankets and gave themselves up to uneasy prayers to 
the guiding Manitou. Gideon paid them no heed, but sat lone by the 
lanterndight, his pistol across his lap and his Bible in hand, reading 
aloud softly and steadfasdy from the tale of Jehu the witch-hunter. 

After a time he closed the book and placed it beneath his head for a 
pillow. Then he extinguished the lantern and the night came down. He 
lay there for long moments in the darkness, fighting the panic which 
came with the baleful blanketing of blackness. Steadfastly, Gideon prayed 
himself to sleep. So the long night passed, and slowly the flame of dawn 
kindled the heads of the giant trees. 

As Gideon awoke from dream-betJazzled sleep, he stared about the 
clearing witli new comprehension. In last night's gloom he had not taken 
cognizance of the unnatural and arlijicial aspects of the glade. Now for 
the first time he noticed how smooth was the turf surrounding the great 
triad of white stones at its center. He regarded the peculiar geometrical 
conformation of the rocks themselve.s; the carefully chipped and pointed 
angles which bore such a' calculated relation to the positions of certain 
of the major stars upon summer nights. There were a few grotesque 
carvings at the base of the stones which were obviously the product ol 
human handicraft; crude designs which resembled the signs and symbols 
Gideon had seen in some of the mouldering books ot elder lore. 

Could he have unwittingly chosen to pass the night in one of the meet- 
ing-places the Indians had spoken of with such dread? If so, perhaps 
it was only his prayers which had protected him. 

Thus Gideon mused, his eyes roving the glade. Then he sat bolt up- 
right with a sudden start, as he realized that he was now the sole occu- 
pant of the clearing. 

His horse and the two guides were gone. 

H 

ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS, Gideon Godfrey took counsel 
with himself. He had but two possible altenatives; the first being to re- 
trace his foot-steps and endeavor to overtake the Pasquantogs and his 
horse and either reclaim his property by force or join them on the trip 
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back to civilization. The second alternative, obviously, was to continue 
on to Roodsford alone. 

To a man of sense, the first course was undoubtedly advisable. Rut 
Gideon was not a man of sense— lie was a man of God. As such, he 
determined, he would complete his mission. Without food, water, steed 
or guide he meant to travel today through the forest and reach lloods- 
ford before nightfall. He still had his pistol and his Rible but these were 
as nothing compared to his faith. 

He drank and washed at the brook, then rose, gave one last parting 
glance to the singular altar-stones within the clearing, and turned his 
eyes resolutely forward to woods. 

As Gideon tried the cryptic byways of the lonely fastness, his thoughts 
were far away. He was endeavoring now to formulate a new plan of 
procedure. It had been his original intention to ride into Roodsford on 
horseback and proceed immediately to go about the business of exor- 
cising the spot with certain efficacious incantations as he had gleaned 
from the forbidden volumes over which he had pored so diligently. He 
was confident that he had transcribed spells of fearsome potency which 
wpuld dispel the evil-doers before they could overcome him either phys- 
ically or through magiCcd means. Now all this must be abandoned, for 
the copies of the runes reposed in one of the saddlebags on the back qf 
the missing horse. 

Gideon's faith in the righteousness of his cause remained unshaken, 
even though hunger grew in his belly with the rising sun. His stride 
lengthened as he passed through a grove of bearded trees that muttered 
in the morning breeze like sage elders in some secret council. Then he 
emerged upon the bank of a goodly river which he must wade, then 
swim across, wetting himself to the skin and all but perishing In the 
turbulent concourse of waters. The tidal margin was high, but Gideon 
managed to clamber through, holding Bible and pistol alike aloft, at no 
small peril to his own safety. 

He did not pause to dry his garments, but walked briskly along the 
opposite bank, for an empty stomach makes for haste. He covered several 
miles— many, however, on side-trails on which he had to backtrack his 
way(12)— before the shortened rays of the sun betokened the approach of 
late ahernoon. It was then that he came upon the jutting peak of a lone 
hill, rising out of the encircling forest like a newly-emerged island from 
the green waves of the sea. This was the place where he turned in a 
northeasterly direction to the coast, and he quickened his pace so that 
he might come to his destination well before nightfall. But there were 
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other mistakes made without the service of a guide, and he wandered 
again and again from the path, so that night descended all too soon. 

Strange shadows haunted the New England dusk. The drowsy hum of 
autumn was in the ciir, and the landscape shimmered in a wan 
mist, home on a moaning night wind from the waters to the east. 

It was dark when Gideon saw a deep inlet of the sea. A gibbous moon 
hung over the fog-wreathed waters, and by the pallid light above the 
high bluff, Gideon Godfrey first beheld the village of Roodsford. 

At first glance there was nothing extraordinary about the sight of the 
litde community set against the background of ancient forest. Fourteen 
tiny two story frame houses (13) stood huddled about the needle-like spire 
of a crude church in prosaic and orthodox fashion. Gideon peered at 
them and wondered what there was about their aspect .and setting which 
was awry. Perhaps it was the crazy slant of their gables to the sea; 
mayhap he sensed the strangeness in the absence of friendly lights in 
the gaping windows and upon the jutting wharf below the bluff. But 
all this was commonplace enough. Gideon stared and pondered at the 
spectacle. 

Then it came to him that no road wound cheerily away amongst the 
hills; no figures moved along the single street. The town was silent, des- 
olate and lone. 

Gideon stood for long moments contemplating the scene, and for longer 
moments contemplating his own plight. Enter Roodsford he must, but 
neither Bible nor pistol would serve to rout any evil he might encounter 
there. No; this was a situation which called for cunning and stratagem; 
one must fight fire with fire and Gideon knew he was face to face with 
the Adversary, the Father of Lies. 

Gideon Godfrey, servant of the Lord, would not be welcome in Roods- 
ford, if rumor and repute held truth. But a stranger, lost in the forest, 
might find shelter. He might be given an opportunity to spend some time 
in the village; to observe and overhear, to plan a strategy. 

Yes, that was now the only way. Gideon walked a few paces until he 
found a large stone beside the path. Here he knelt and scrabbled at the 
hard earth, hollowing out a place of concealment for his Bible. He rose, 
gripping his pistol, then made a wry face as he considered its uselessness. 
He might fire it once, but he lacked powdpr and ball for any further 
use. With a sigh, he placed the pistol alongside the Bible and then cover- 
ed the hiding-place with loose earth, replacing the rock. He noted the 
spot well, before striding down toward the village in the gloom of night. 
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No dogs howled at his coming, but the wind whispered strangely as 
he approached the end of the litde crooked street between the huddled 
dwdllng-places. The first house loomed ahead in shrouded darkness to 
his left, far back from the dusty, unpaved street. Gideon paused and 
considered whether or not to continue his progress, then shrugged. For 
his purpose, one house was as good as another; as a lone wanderer, 
lost in the forest, he would be most apt to seek shelter at the first door 
cdong his path. 

Gideon walked up to the black, iron-knockered door set between two 
shuttered windows. He plied the knocker against the timbers until a 
booming resonation filled the brooding stillness of the street (14) For a 
long moment he stood there, sensing naught but the diminution of the 
echoes, and then, with a screech and a shudder, the door swung open. 

"Welcome,” said a voice from the inner gloom. "Welcome to Roods- 
ford." 

Gideon stepped over the threshold and into another world. 

Ill 

FOR A MOMENT GIDEON STOOD engulfed in darkness 
and silence, then started violently as the darkness was broken by lantern- 
light and the silence shattered by the screech of tlie closing door. 

Eyes and ears affrighted by sudden sensation, Gideon steeled himself 
against any revelation. Yet nothing he might have imagined was com- 
parable to the shock of actuality — for he now beheld himself standing in 
a room*that was utterly normal in its aspect. 

It was the low-raftered parlor of a typical New England farmhouse, 
complete with stone fireplaces, hand-hewn furniture, rough flooring cov- 
ered by the skins of animals. Gideon's gaze encountered naught but 
the familiar fixtures of family existence in tlie wilderness; he even noted 
a spinning-wheel near the window alcove to his right. 

Nor was he able to detect anything unusual in the aspect of his host, 
who turned now, lantern in hand, to confront him with a welcoming 
smile. The man before him was stooped and bent, with lined face and 
grizzled beard. He squinted up at Gideon with a cheerful grin and ex- 
tended a gnarled hand in greeting. 

"I fear you roused me from slumber," he said. "I am alone here 
and it is my custom to retire early, for it is not often that visitors honor 
me with their presence." He glanced self-consciously at his homespun 
shirt and breeches. "I must make shift with what garment I possess," he 
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continued, "tor there is no one to tend to my needs. You will excuse 
my appearance.” 

Gideon nodded, then cleared his throat. "It is I who must apologize. 
I have gone astray in my journeyings, I fear.” 

"We see lew travelers here,” the old man observed, eyeing Gideon 
closely. "You must have strayed far indeed.” 

Gideon met his stare and smiled. "I would gladly tell you ol my 
journey. At the moment I am somewhat tired and more than a litde 
hungry — ” 

The hint did not pass unnoticed. 

"Of course. You are welcome to sup and spend the night here.” 

Thus prosaically began Gideon's stay in Roodslord; as the house 
guest of old Dorcas Frye. Dorcas was a widower who had come here 
in '74; he lived alone, hunted and fished, kept his own household. This 
Gideon learned during the serving of a simple repast— this, and nothing 
more, although he attempted to draw out his host with remitting pa- 
tience. But Dorcas Frye proved taciturn and evasive by turns. 

Ordinarily, Gideon would have accepted stich reticence as normal 
and natural— for it was not the way of the Puritan to be overly friendly 
with casual strangers. But suspecting what he did, Gideon read a bale- 
ful meaning into his host's unwillingness to talk about himself 

Yet there was nothing to justify any suggestion of hidden secrets or 
closely-guarded mysteries. The house looked typical, Dorcas seemed 
a harmless enough elderly settler, and there wasn't even a. hint of ab- 
normality, until — 

There came a scratching and scrabbling. Gideon's spoon clashed 
against the pewter bowl as he started erect, but his trepidation was as 
naught compared to that of his host. At the sound, old Dorcas seemed 
transfixed with terror. And yet, even in the brief moment of awareness, 
Gideon sensed that the terror was not directed towards the scratching 
noise, or what might produce it— the old man was afraid because Gideon 
heard the sound. 

A scratching and a scrabbling. Gideon turned towards the door, noting 
that his host made no move to open it. At the same time he realized the 
reason; the very nature of the sound itself told him that it did not come 
from the direction of the door. Whatever person, or animal, or demon 
of the night might be rasping nail or claw to produce the noise, the 
resultant product was not caused by a scraping against wood. This was 
the sound of scraping against metal, or against stone— and it did not 
come from the direction of the door. 
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Gideon Godfrey's gaze encompassed the room. Was there a panel, a 
compartment? But how could there be, and of stone or metal? Then he 
noted Dorcas Frye's stare. The old man was peering at the floor under 
the table. 

The scraping sound grew louder, became a tangible presence in the 
room. It was no longer possible for one to pretend not to hear, and in 
a moment it became impossible to pretend not to see. 

For the floor rose. 

A portion of the hardpacked earthern floor beneath the table was 
moving upwards. Gideon's glance pierced into the shadows, noted for the 
first time that there was a solid stone surface, a moving surface; recog- 
nized the rectangular oudine of a trapdoor. 

Dorcas was on his feet, and a moment later Gideon stood up— stood 
up and retreated to the wall as the trapdoor continued to rise. 

Without a glance at his guest, the old man stooped and tugged the 
edge of the door. Gideon saw a black, well-like opening, from which 
issued further blackness; a moving, tangible blackness that was dive. 

The blackness had a red mouth and yellow fangs, red eyes and grey, 
pointed claws; it was too large for a cat and too small for a wolf, and 
most men would have identified it as a hound. But Gideon knew that 
this was no ordinary blttck dog— anyone well-versed in the ways of 
witchcraft could recognize a familiar. 

The beast emerged from the cistern-like opening in the earth and 
squatted, panting tind slavering, blinking in the candlelight. For a mo- 
ment it seemed unaware of Gideon's presence, and tlien a low growl 
issued from the crimson cavern of its throat. Dorcas instantly grasped 
it by its forepaws and restrained it, but the growling increased in volume 
and accelerated in tempo. 

Gideon continued to press against the wall. He stood there, staring at 
man and beast squatting before him, stood there listening to the baying 
of the hound, stood there sensing the wrongness of it ail. For unless he 
were completely bemused, something was hideously awry. The cadence 
of the growling was almost conversalionai, and Dorcas bent his head in 
a pose that could only be construed as that of a listener. The great dog 
growled, and the old man listened, and then they both sat and stared at 
Gideon. 

He knew, then. There was no longer room for any possibility of doubt. 
Ecich witch, each wizard or warlock dedicated to the Devil, is assigned 
a familiar; an imp or sprite or evil spirit sent by Satan in the guise of 
an animal to counsel and advise, to assist and abet, to watch and to 
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warn. Nourished by blood from the body of the master, the creature 
serves and protects always. This was Dorcas Frye's familiar— the hound 
of Hell. 

Gideon Godfrey knew, and they knew that he knew. The moment for 
pretense was past for all of them. Nothing remained but to act. If Dorcas 
acted, it would be to release the great beast, release it to tear at Gideon's 
throat. And in a moment heVvould act, unless — 

Gideon spoke. 

"I see I have indeed found sanctuary," he said. 

"Sanctuary?" The echoed reply was an incredulous curse in Dorcas 
Frye's mouth, but he held the hound still. 

"Until I saw the trapdoor I was not sure, but now I know." Gideon 
forced a smile to his lips, but Dorcas averted his gaze in confusion. 

"I do not understand," he said. "I am but a simple farmer. As you 
see, the beast is ill-trained; he is of use to me in hunting but I find I 
must keep him in restraint at other times. Hence I digged this pit—" 

Gideon saw his host's hesitancy displayed in his gnarled hands. Grad- 
ually they were loosing their grip about the dog's neck. In an instant, 
should hesitancy give way to decision, he would let the creature spring. 
Gideon moved quickly. 

"Come," he said. "There is no need to deceive me. I know, else I 
would not have come at this time. I should like to see what lies beneath 
the house." Unhesitatingly, he walked towards the table, pushed it back, 
and knelt by the rim of the pit. 

As he had surmised, crude footholds had been fashioned in the slanting 
earth beneath. Gideon was prepared for the domination of the darkness, 
but the waft of mephitic fetor from below was almost unbearable. Still 
he smiled as he glanced over his shoulder at Dorcas and the hound. 

"Light my way," he urged. "Can it be that you are afraid to accom- 
pany me?" 

The taunt was sufficient. Dorcas gripped a candle with one hand and 
held the dog by the scruff of the neck with his other hand. Slowly, he 
knelt and placed his feet gingerly, dragging the black beaiSt behind him. 
Gideon prepared to follow. 

For a moment he felt an irresistable impulse to take flight. It would 
be simple now to slam down the stone covering to the pit, place the 
stout table squardy upon the trapdoor and flee into the night. The night 
was dark and foreboding, but a deeper dtirkness lurked here below. It 
would be simple, it would be easy — but Gideon had a mission. 

He breathed deeply, then lowered himself into the pit. 
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They clambered down; the wrinkled wizard, the hound ol Hell, and 
the man of God, descending into the blackness of the bourne. The candle 
cast shadows on the earthen walls; shadows that crept and capered their 
way towards inner depths. Gideon counted filty footholds, then felt solid 
shale beneath his feet. 

Now they were in a corridor; now they walked silently along until 
they reached a large chamber carved out of the solid stone. The air was 
cleaner, moistly cool, and Gideon surmised they must be close to the inlet 
of the sea. 

Dorcas led the way, tugging the hound behi)id him, and Gideon fol- 
lowed, followed until they rounded a corner of the cavern and emerged 
into the great dazzling center of light. 

The huge chamber was empty, or seemed so at first glance. Gideon 
saw a vast circular expanse, an underground grotto of stone, with per- 
haps a dozen lesser entrances spaced at intervals around the walls— en- 
trances similar to the one in which they stood, and undoubtedly reached 
from other houses in the street above by the same means; trapdoor and 
tunnel. He saw the carvings on the walls and recognized them, then turn- 
ed his gaze to the center of the cavern and saw the altar, which he like- 
wise recognized as similar to the stone in the forest clearing. 

There were two figures lying across the top of the altar stone. 

Gideon moved forward, peering, eyes dazzled by the light which he 
now perceived came from tapers set in niches along the grotto walls. He 
moved forward, Dorcas and the hound at his heels, watching, waiting, 
hesitating. There was something about the figures on the altar which 
Gideon wanted to verify. 

Half-way across the stone floor of the cavern he hcdted. A sudden 
rush of sound assailed his ears, coming from hehind and below the 
other side of the altar. It was a noise composed of many individual 
noises; rustlings, cheepings, chitterings, cachinnations in cacophony. And 
then the sound became a sight; a sight rising over the rim of the altar. 
Again, the sight was composed of many things. 

A black, arched furry back . . a flaring of leathery wings ... a 

lashing, tiny tail ... a fanged grimace ... a diadem of yellow eyes . . . 
an arc of curving claw . . . 

They crawled atop the altar in a wave; the cat, the bat, the ousel, the 
rat, the grinning grimalkin risen from haurfted dreams. They spat and 
snarled and leered and mocked at Gideon as he recognized them for 
what they were — brothers of the dog behind him, minions of the pit, 
the familiars of the witches of Roodsford. They squatted on the altar. 
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clawing at the two all-too familiar figures that lay silently there. They 
squatted and they stared at Gideon, as if daring his further approach. 
They hissed at him and threatened with eyes and teeth and paws. 

Dorcas and the hound were very close behind. Gideon could hear 
the rasp of the old mtm's breath, the deep panting ol the black beast. 
Still there was nothing to do but peer at the altar; peer and finally recog- 
nize the truth. 

The two atop the altar were dead, but Gideon knew them sow. He 
saw the two Indian. guides who had deserted him in the forest. 

How stalked, how slain, how brought here for sacrifice ? How pre- 
pared now to shock him into admission of identity ? 

Gideon could not ponder. His every move was studied as he stood 
within a circle of yellow eyes. 

Then the voice of Dorcas Frye croaked out, echoing through the 
vaulted arch of the pit. 

"You have seen. Have you naught to say ?" 

Gideon stood silent a moment. This was the crisis. He thought ol 
invocation and of prayer, cast the thought aside. It was not the time. 
But there never would be a time unless he spoke and spoke aright. 
Inwardly, he prayed for guidance. 

They watched him for a long moment, watched him as he turned to 
Dorcas Frye and smiled. 

"Everything is as I would desire," he said. "You have slain the two 
Pasquantogs and disposed of the horse as well, I note. That is good. 
No one could possibly have noted my coming. I shall stay with you 
now until the Sabbat. You are a wise and faithful servant." 

Dorcas Frye's eyes widened as Gideon spoke. The mention of the 
horse was an inspiration on Gideon's part— and at the utterance of the 
words "Sabbat" and "servant," the old man's mouth gaped. 

"Who— who are you?" he whispered. There was silence in the cavern 
as he bent forward for a reply; silence as the creatures of the night 
peered up at Gideon and awaited an answer. 

Gideon smiled and shrugged. His hands signed the cross in reverse. 

"Do you not recognize me?" he asked. "1 am the Messenger of the 
Master, sent to prepare the way for his coming. I am Asmodeus— Prince 
of Hell!" 


IV 


LATER— MUCH LATER— Gideon slept, in the chambers alyove. 
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upon a couch of deerskin. But not before he explained that his coming 
was but a test of Dorcas Fry's fidelity to Satan; not before he had per- 
jured his way into complete acceptance, not before the fawning hound 
had licked his fingers. 

The seventy-odd inhabitants of Roodsford had been summoned to the 
dark chamber to greet him, and toasts were drunk in a strange wine. 
Gideon chose* to be silent in his new role, and to play the listener. His 
choice was accepted, nor did the strangers he met find it unusual or un- 
seemly that a dempn in human form should be reserved and demanding. 

He spoke only enough to convey the pretense that all he heard was 
already known to him, but inwardly he quaked, and when finally he 
sought slumber he found only a delirium of dreams. 

The days that followed seemed but a continuation of initial nightmare. 
Gideon deemed it wise to remain, as Dorcas Frye's guest although he 
came and went as he chose, as befitted a Prince ol Hell. .\one durst 
question him closely, although he asked questions in plenty. Ready 
respect and ready answers were accorded him always. 

He learned of the growth of Roodsford, of the initial coming to these 
bleak and barren shores at a date which sounded incredible to his ears. 
Still, that cilone could explain the mouldering antiquity of their houses — 
so seemingly decrepit and poorly-fashioned on the exterior, but possessed 
of the labyrinthian passageways to the secret vaults beneath. 

Gideon was told why the Indians had fled, but why the hunting and 
fishing were so good despite the fears of the animals who wisely shunned 
the spot; he learned, too, why crops grew lushly in rocky soil, and from 
whence came the exotic herbs used in charm and philtre. 

There were those who spoke to him ofthe storms raised at sea, so that 
two stout and goodly ships had foundered off these shores. These had 
been salvaged, and some of the passengers saved, only to be given later 
In sacrifice. Food and luxuries had been procured from the vessels, but 
his informants were most pleased that some of the bodies of the drowned 
had been delivered from the sea. 

When told of the uses to which these corpses had been put, Gideon's 
mask slipped badly, but there was worse to come. 

He learned, gradually, why there were no children amongst the in- 
habitants of Roodsford, and he wondered at the absence of a corhmon 
graveyard. 

And then, one night, he learned — 

" 'Tls good you came," Dorcas Frye told him, between gulps of the 
dark, heavy rum he'd been consuming throughout the early evening. 
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"For as your Master knows, our plans are near completion. Long have 
we bided on this bleak coast, abuildlng for the future; living in hovels 
mean and small to avoid suspicion, and conducting our worship under 
ground. And now the time of reckoning draws nigh." 

Gideon nodded as the old man poured a brimming beaker. 

"I'm the leader, you might say, of the Coven. As such, I owe rt- 
sponsibility to none but the Master himself. I'm honored that you were 
sent to help me plan the Sabbat, for it means we are ready. Ready at 
last! Ready to rise and rule." 

Ready to rise and rule. Gideon was on the track at last, and he drew 
his host out at length. Nor was the drunken oldster reluctant to babble 
freely. 

The domain of Satan must expand, he said. Cotton .Mather had not 
been far wrong when he said America was the witches' paradise. But it 
could never be held by Ignorant old women or queer rural wizards. It 
was true that some thousands of these folk resided in New England, but 
they were for the most part isolated and unorganized. They limited their 
activities to clumsy attempts at brewing potions, or casting minor spells 
and afflictions on their enemies. Even the flying trips through the wild 
and smoke-crowned hills resulted in naught but nocturnal revels and a 
few meaningless ceremonies which could bring naught of pleasure to 
Satan the All- Lowest. 

Besides, the persecution of witches had resulted in a sad diminution of 
worship. It was time for Roodsford to act, and to this end had its people 
builded and abided. 

Once let an organized band of believers fall upon the cities and claim 
them for the Master— then all would give way before tliem. There was 
unrest in the Colonies today; many people were tired of the restrictions 
of the Church and the taxes of the King. They would rise if given en- 
couragement. For the others, there would be plague and pestilence, storm 
and famine, with the Devil's help. 

It needed only bold action. A foray on a village, a descent upon a 
town, a gradual encroachment and engulfment, and within a year or two 
the country would be won. It was unlikely that .Mother England would 
take much note of her recalcitrant colonial possessions, and if so, there 
were always storms and mistrials, and strange creatures awaited a sum- 
moning from sea-slimed depths. 

Then would America become truly the land of Satan ! The Antichrist 
would overcome the Kingdom of Heaven, and the unholy federation of 
the new world might even in time rise and smite the churches of the old. 
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"But there are so few of you," Gideon objected, knowing as he spoke 
that there was some mystery unrevealed. 

"Yet as you realize, we cannot be harmed," Dorcas Frye chuckled in 
reply. "In that lies our strength. Once our enemies in town and village 
realize this, they will flee before us. Surely, you understand how it will 
be." 

"Surely," Gideon nodded. 

"And now we must prepare for the Sabbat, prepare for the coming of 
the Master. He will proclaim the day of his rule, order and instruct us 
from the Great Hill." 

They could not he harmed 

Gideon pondered that as Dorcas droned on. Soon would come All- 
Hallows Eve and the night of Sacrifice. Then wimld (15) they strike and 
with a vengeance. 

They had come here over a hundred years ago and there were no 
children. 

Gideon pieced together the hints, and Dorcas told him of the coming 
festival, of the sacrifices of catdeawaiting, ofthe children to be taken from 
the village of Wells. 

They could not he harmed and there were no graveyards in Roods- 
ford. 

Gideon gazed as Dorcas, who spoke like a man, drank like a man, 
looked like a man, but who was more, or less, than any man alive. 

Alive The people of Roodsford were living dead. 

That was the secret. For this they had sold their souls to Satan, so 
they could live past their appointed time without harm. In a flash Gideon 
recalled not only the absence ofchildren, but the predominance of oldsters. 
He recalled the glee with which they told of the recovery of drowned 
bodies— new habitations for the lost souls, the damned souls. Soon as 
army of undead would be abroad in the land, striking terror and bring- 
ing death to the godly. Soon. Very soon. 

"We'll learn on Sabbat-Even," Dorcas droned. 

Gideon knew that Sabbat-Eve was but three nights distant. * 

He excused himself, shortly thereafter, but not until the moon was 
high over the domed hills. (16) He already knew that he had been assign- 
ed the seventh place in the Coven (17) upon the coming night, but there 
yet remaided the problem of what to do about it 

As he slipped through the darkness towards the trees that loomed 
beyond Roodsford, Gideon remembered only one thing. 

There were only three nights until the Sahhat . . . 
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THE SUN SANK SULLENLY in the hovering western hills, 
and murky darkness tell upon New England. Prayers were muttered in 
ten thousand homes, services offered up in a hundred hamlets, charms 
recited and spells inscribed upon amulets, doors barred and churches 
bolted. 

Was it not Hallow-Mass, the Night of the lllack Lord? It was the 
night of the eldritch vision, of mildewed magic, of the Hying ointment, of 
the heart torn bloody and dripping from the breast, of the black bullock 
of sacrifice, of die whimpering child ravished from the home, of the 
horned moon, of the fire of sacrifice. (18) 

The Pasquantogs offered up strange prayers, and the squaws mum- 
bled knowingly in the wigwam darkness. Old crones and hoary grand- 
sires were absent from their hovels, and heifers and cats alike seemed to 
have disappeared. As for the great Cotton Mather, he was sick abed with 
a colic, devil-sent. 

It was Hallow-Mass, and drums thundered on the northern hills, 
throbbing and pulsing, chanting of the Sabbat. Sometimes they whis- 
pered of secrets buried beneath stark New England crags that were old 
when man was young and others shambled through the blackness and 
howled worship in the autumn night. Sometimes they roared out a chal- 
lenge ol defiance to all sanity. Sometimes they beat out messages to 
listeners from Beyond, invitations to attend the revels to come. 

Koodsford lay deserted beneath the gloating moon, but beyond the 
forest, at the Great Hill, all had assembled. The women leading the 
bullocks, the men smeared with the unguents of evil, the celebrants from 
afar had gathered to siquat upon the mildewed turf within the circle of 
stones. Crouching and nestling beside them were pawing, furry hordes 
of night; the familiars, imp- spawn of Abaddon. 

Gideon Godfrey stood beside the cdtar-stone, staring into the blackness 
ringing the circling hills. His was- a signal honor, for he was one of the 
three appointed to lead the bullocks unto sacrifice. The tethered beasts 
lowed dolorously, shaking their massive heads. Black candles had been 
attached to their horns and scent sprinkled over their glossy bodies. 
Their hooves were gilded, manes braided, and they stood now inhaling 
the reek of Sabbat ointment rising from the half-naked throng of cele- 
brants below the altar mound. 

Gideon was grateful for his place apart with the bullocks, for the 
revels had started in earnest. Nameless bayers yammered through the 
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echoing hills. The throng milled and shrilled and clamored, dancing 
and shrieking in honor of Lucifer as the drums beat on, shaking the 
firmament with their promise of greater abandon to come. 

Wine was passed, wine was drunk, wine was spilled and mingled 
with blood. Torches flared and faded through tableau after tableau of 
obscene celebration. Gideon stood impassive beside the bullocks, and at 
his side was Dorcas Frye, face enmasked with a hooded cowl from which 
goat-horns rose to signify his priesthood in the Sabbat ritual. 

Neither spoke. Gideon had avoided Frye for three days now, and he 
wondered if the old man suspected what it was he had done here in the 
forest when he stole away at midnight. Gideon wondered if he had a 
plan of his own— and Gideon wciited, glancing from time to time at the 
altar-stone, on which a black cloth had been placed to hold the silver 
bowl and the silver knife of sacrifice. 

But there would be no time for waiting, no time for wondering. The 
drums were building something in the darkness; something that throbbed 
and vibrated, something that soared and summoned. And now Dorcas 
was stepping up to the altar, wearing tlie Crown of Horns, and the first 
bullock was led forward, lowing, to kneel beneath the knife. The deed 
was done, the bowl was passed, and the drums thundered a litany to 
the Elder Shepherd. 

Dorcas Frye stood alonj now on the altar-top. Before the sacrifice of 
the other bullocks, the Summons would be made. 

Dorcas held aloft the silver knife and the silver bowl. He signalled to 
the drummers in darkness and they fell silent. 

Silently the celebrants moved forward, to gather below the altar mound 
and the altar stone. Dorcas bowed before the black cloth and began to 
chant. 

Gideon recognized words, recognized syllables, recognized Latin cad- 
ence. But he did not recognize the response. The response was a drum- 
ming not made by drummers, a thunder not created by clouds. It was 
a roaring from beneath the very hills encircling them. .\nd it rose, as 
Dorcas Frye's voice rose, as the faces of the Coven rose in expectation 
of the Coming. In a moment now — 

Dorcas Frye's voice faltered. The thundering cadence missed a beat. 
He stared at the black altar-cloth in puzzlement. Gideon knew it was 
the time. He stepped forward, walked to the altar, stooped and came up 
in a single gesture with the silver knife. It flashed out, ripping at Frye's 
chest. 

The oldster recoiled in sudden amazement, and a howl arose from the 
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throng. As they hesitated, Gideon stabbed again, but saw no stain of 
blood appear. It was as he had dreaded. — Dorcas Frye was dead, yet 
alive. 

There was one other way. He snatched the black covering from the 
altar and grasped the bulk beneath it— the bulk he had placed there 
three nights before. He raised, it aloft and brought it down on Frye's 
horned head. There was a crunching sound, thesound made by the splin- 
ter of rotted bones. 

Frye fell, and the cowling brushed from his face, revealed the wormy 
countenance of a thing long dead. 

The crowd screamed, not only at the act but at the sight of Gideon 
Godfrey's weapon— the bulk of the great Bible he had rescued trom its 
burial place beneath the stones and put on Satan's altar. 

"Yes!" Gideon's voice rose exultant above their cries. "It's the Holy 
Bible, the Word of the Living God. And I am His Messenger, whom 
none may harm ! " 

Thunder echoed— true thunder, this lime, from the clouds above. Out 
of the swirling sky came the blinding bolt, followed by the torrential 
tempest of sudden rain. And Gideon, crying the name of his God, de- 
scended from the altar, smiting and laying about him with the Bible for 
a weapon — and none that he touched could either flee or withstand him. 


Notice To Collectors 

Due to increases in storage and other costs, it has become necessary 
for us to increase the price of all back issues to 60c the copy. Current 
issues, however, can be obtained from us for the cover price of 50c per 
copy, during the sales period. We seek no specitd advantage from the 
unhappy fact that you may not be able to find the current issue on 
your local newsstands; while we have been able to increase the coverage 
somewhat, we know it is very far from good. 

We cannot fill orders for less than two copies, so the minimum is 
either $1.20 for two back Issues or $1.10 for one current and one back 
Issue. 

It’s a constant war to try to get MAGAZINE OF HORROR, START- 
LING MYSTERY STORIES, FAMOUS SCIENCE FICTION, and 
WORLD WIDE ADVENTURE on to your newsstands-and then keep 
them appearing there issue after issue. We win on one front, and are 
pushed back on another. 

If you’re in an area where we’ve suffered reverses, so that you don’t 
see us, there is a simple remedy; you’ll find it on pages 125 and 128 
of this issue. 
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Only corpses remained to litter the altar-base, to lie rotting in the rain. 
Gideon fought the fiends in a frenzy, fought them in darkness, touching 
them with God's word, muttering prayers that were curses and curses 
that were prayers. And in tlie end it was all over. He stood alone upon 
the field as the torrent washed away all but the foul odor of decay. 

Then he fell upon his knees and gave thanks belore setting out on the 
trail that led to the south. In the morning there would be clean light 
over the peaceful spires of Portsmouth and he would tell the good folk 
there that he had wandered lost in the wilderness these long weeks past. 

Of Roodsford and its ways, of the peril just averted, (fideon would 
never speak. He knew that the village had fallen with its people and that 
birds and beasts would soon return there to claim as their own a land 
made free from the shadows of a fearsome blight. Soon Roodstord's very 
memory would be forgotten. 

And that was as it should be, for come what may, witchcraft was now 
forever broken in New England. Satan's Servants were gone lorever. 

Index of l.ovecraft’s footnotes 

(AUTHOR’S NOTE: This is necessarily only a partial listing of HPL’s 
notations. Some of them exist in the form of addenda and sentences which he 
inserted in the text of the story. Others are indications for word-changes, in- 
sertions or deletions, all of which have been made in the text and are therefore 
unnecessary to repeat here. And true to form, HPL also added marginal 
comments of praise from time to time. The notations listed here are sufficient 
indication of the Lovecraft scholarship, passion for exactitude, and virtual 
omriiscience. ) 

1. The original mss. gives the name as Rood-ford. HPL suggests ''Roods- 
ford” saying, ''The hyphenated place name would not have occurred in early 
New England.” 

2. HPL says ''Be careful about your archaisms. Certain antique spelling 
had vanished by 1672. Nouns were chiefly capitalized in ordinary text.” 

3. HPL noted that the book was printed in Boston in my original mss. 
and changed it to London, saying, "I-doubtif Salem had a printing press ris 
early as 1672. Nor were works of a general, non-theological character printed 
so early anywhere in the colonies.” 

4. The "or traders” was added by HPL who comments, "Savages didn’t 
do much coital navigation. Whites traded considerably.” 

5. HPL noted that I spoke of the "Church of New Englrmd” and altered 
it, saying, "There was no officially recognized Church of N. E. 'The two 
fully Puritan colonies- Mass, and Conn.-supported the orthodox church known 
eventually as the Congregational. R I. represents a revolt against and a 
repudiation of this theocratic dominance.” 
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6. HPL--" There would not be fEdlen leaves even in Southern Maine till 
well over the line in October. The height oi autumn foliage in central New 
Kngland is about Oct. 10 to 15.” 

7. The previous sentence was inserted by HI’I, with comment. Travel 
was very slow in 1690.” And on the obverse side of the mss. page, he lists 
four ferry passages by name, followed by such estimates "on horseback- 
av, 5 .MPH. With guides on foot-av. 3 MPH. Boston-Newb.--40M. .Newb.- 
Ports.--20 M. Ports- Roodf.--20 .M. Time from Ports, to Roodf. should be 8 
or 9 h.. allowing for rest, delays. Starting 6 A .M, intending to arrive at 
3 P M, delays add 5 to 6 hours morc-hence twilight or nocturnal advent 
would be correct. ■ This is an excellent exampleof HPl/s perfectionist approach 
to his own work. 

8. HPL comments, "Probably no Indians in Americabeforethe post-glacial 
era-but let imagination have free scope! ” 

9. HPL reminds me of what I had forgotten and hence miswritten when 
he changes a word and says, "No witchcraft suspects were ever burned in 
North America” 

10. HPL-''Gallows Hill, Salem, not so named till 1692 witchcraft.” Since 
I revised chronology of story, it is now correct to refer to IL 

11. Mss. originally spoke of venison and dried pemmican, but 
HPL changed, saying, "Venison not so common, andjourney not long enough 
for pemmican.” 

12. HPL-”We have to be careful about geography, picking a part of the 
coast not thickly settled in 1690.” 

13. I spoke of log houses, but HPL-"Log houses not used in New Eng- 
land and never any cross on Puritan churches.” 

14. "Panels” in ms. HPL-"No panelled doors at this period in smedl 
cottages.” 

15. 1 wrote "wouldst” but HPL struck it out, explaining, "Wouldst is second 
person singular. Beware of false archaisms, lest you fall into the misleading 
patios of some of Hodgson’s stuff.” 

16. Orig. "Merrimack hills.” But; "Merrimack too far south, or, in upper 
reaches, west, unless long-distance flights are intended.” 

17. HPL inserted "place in,” saying, "A coven is a whole local unit of 
the cult. Roodsford would have but one.” 

18. HPL asks, "How local do you assume the Roodsford celebration to 
be? Is it a Sabbat confined to the one village coven or do others come from 
afar to participate? If the latter, insert on the evil travellers abroad in the 
night” 
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THAT RAIN! WILL IT NEVER STOP? My clothes are 
soaked, my body frozai. But at least the lightning is gone. Strange; 
I haven't seat it since I awoke. There was lightning, I think. 1 can't 
sean to remanber anything clearly, ya I am sure there was a fork of 
light in the sky; no, not a fork; it was like a cross. 

That's silly, of course Lightning can't form a cross. It must have 
beat a dream while I was lying there in the mud. I don't recall how I 
came there, either. Perhaps I was ambtished and robbed, then lelt there 
until the rain brought me to. But my head doesn't hurt; the pain is in my 
shoulder, a sharp, jabbing ache. No, I couldn't have been robbal; I 
still have my ring, and there is money in my pocka. 

I wish I could remanber what happaied. When I try to think, my 
brain refuses. There is some part of it that dpesn't want to remanber. 
Now why should that be? There . . . No, it's gone again. It must have 
beat another dream; it had to be. Horrible! 

Now I must find shelter from the rain. I'll make a fire whai I ga 
home and stop trying to think until my mind is rested. Ah, I know 
where home is. This can't'be so terrible if I know that . . . 

There, I have made a fire and iny clothes are drying before it. I 
was right; this is my home. And I'm Karl HahrholTer. Tomorrow I'll 
ask in the village how I came here The people in Altdorf are my friaids. 
Altdorf! When I am not trying to think, things come back a little Yes, 
I'll go to the village tomorrow. I'll need food, anyway, and there are no 
provisions in the house 


Copyrjghr 1937 by the Popular Fidion Publishing Compony for WEIRD TALES, 
May; by permission of Lesfer del Rey. 
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LESTER DEL REY’s full name Is too long to fit onto this page, 
although a short version of it has been published in various bio- 
graphical profiles, none of which the subject gives high marks to 
for accuracy. Perhaps one reason for this is th^t they’re plausible, 
though improbable, while our valiant author himself is so unbelievable 
that he musi be true. We first heard of him in 1935, when his letters 
began to appear in the Brass Tacks department of the Tremaine 
ASTOUNDING STORIES; here his name was abbreviated to 
’’Ramon Alvarez del Rey”, and the letters pulled no punches in their 
merciless exposure of the atrocities which various authors perpetrated 
as science or logical extrapolation upon the scientifically accepted. 

This original suggestion that del Rey was a bad man to be on the 
wrong side of in an argument soon became a positive certainty, and 
to this day he remains an ever-growing (in wisdom), lovable cur- 
mudgeon whose only worry seems to be that his endearing qualities 
will be mistaken for assent to imbecility-a product humanity need 
never worry about shortages of. 

His first story. The Faithful, appeared in the AprU 1938 issue of 
ASTOUNDING SCIENCE FICTION, and at the close of that year 
came one which has remained among his most popular 
Helen O’ Lay. We present here his only appearamce in WEIRD TAEES 

■•-but in those days, just to have appeared once in WT was decided 
grounds for an author to count coup. 

But that is not strange. When I arrived here, it was boarded and 
nailed shut, and I spent nearly an hour trying to get in. Then my feet 
guided me to the cellar, and it was not locked. My muscles sometimes 
know better than my brain. And sometimes'they trick me. They would 
have led me deeper into the cellar instead of up the stqis to this room. 

Dust and dirt are everywhere, and the furniture seems about to fall 
apart. One might think no one had lived here for a century. Perhaps 
I have been away from Altdorf a long time, but surely I can't have 
lived away while all this happened. I'll find a mirror. There should be 
one over there, but it's gone; no matter, a tin pan of water will serve. 

Not a mirror in the house. 1 u^ to like my reflection, and found 
my face fine and aristocratic. I've changed. My lace is but little older, 
but the eyes are hard, the lips thin and red, and there is something 
unpletisaiU about my ex.pression. Whai I smile, themuscles twist crooked- 
ly before they attempt my old cockiness. Sister Flanichai used to love 
iny smile. 

There is a bright red wound on my shoulder, like a burn. It must 
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have been the lightning, after all. Perhaps it was that cross of fire in 
the sky I sean to renieinber. It shocked niy brain badly, then left me 
on the soggy earlli until tliecold revived me 

But that does not explain the condition of the house, nor where old 
Fritz has gone. Flamchen may have married and gone away, but Fritz 
would have stayed with me I may have taken him to America with 
me, but what become of him then? Yes, I was going to America before 
. . . before something happaied. I must have gone and beat away 
longer than I look to have been. In ten years much might happen to 
a deserted house. And Fritz was old. Did I bury him in America? 

They may know in Altdorf. The rain has stopped and there is a 
flush of dawn in the sky. I'll go down soon. But now I am growing 
sleepy. Small wonder, with all I have been through. I'll go upstairs 
and sleep for a litde while before going to the village. The sun will be 
up in a few minutes. 

No, fool legs, to the left! The right leads back lo the cellar, not the 
bedroom: Up! The bed may not be the best now, but the linens should 
keep well, tmd I should be able to sleep there I can hardly keep my 
eyes open long enough to reach it. 

I must have been more tired xhan I thought, since it's dark again. 
Extreme fatigue always brings nightmares, too. They've faded out, as 
dreams do, but they must have been rather gruesome, from the impres- 
sion left behind. And I woke up ravenously hungry. 

It is good that my pockets are well filled with money. It would take 
a long time to go to Edeldorf where the bank is. Now it won't be neces- 
sary for some time This money seems odd, but I suppose the coinage 
has changed while I was gone How long have I been away ? 

The air is cool and sweet after yesterday' s-rain, but the moon is hid- 
den. I've picked up an aversion to cloudly nights. And something seems 
wrong with the road to the village Of course it would change, but it 
seems to have been an unusually great change for ten years or so. 

Ah, Altdorf! Where the Burgermeister's house was, there is now some 
shop witli a queer pump in front of it— gasoline Much that I cannot 
recall ever seeing bel’ore, my mind seems to recognize, even to expect. 
Changes all around me, yet Altdorf has not changed as greatly as I 
feared. There is the tavern, beyond is the food store, and down the 
street is the wine shop. Excellent ! 

No, I was wrong; Altdorf has not changed, but the people have I 
don't recognize any of them, and they stare at me most unpleasantly. 
They should be my friends; the childrai should run after me for sweets. 
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Why should they fear me? Why should that old woman cry out and 
draw her childrai into the house as I pass? Why are the lights turned 
out as I approach and the streets deserted ? Could I have become a 
criminal in America? I had no leaning toward crime Thej' must mis- 
take me for someone else; I do look greatly different. 

The storekeeper seems familiar, but younger and altered in subde 
ways from the one I ranember. A brother, perhaps. "Don't run away, 
you fool ! I won't hurt you. I only wish to purchase some vegetables 
and provisions. Let me see— no, no beef. I am no robber, I will pay 
you. See, I have money." 

His face is white, his hands tremble Why does he stare at me when I 
order common things? "For myself, of course For whom dse should 1 
buy these? MyTarder is empty. Yes, that will do nicely." 

If he would stop shaking; must helookback to that door so furtively ? 
Now his back is turned, and his hands grope up as if he were crossing 
him^df. Does he think one sdls one's soul to the devil by going to Ameri- 
ca? 

"No, not that, stordteeper. Its color is the most nauseous red I've 
seen. And some coffee and cream, some sugar, some— yes, some liver- 
wurst and some of that brown sausage I'd like some bacon, but cut 
out the lean— I want only the fat. Blutwurst? No, never. What a thought! 
Yes, I'll take it mysdf, if your boy is sick. It is a long walk to my place. 
If you'll lend me that wagon. I'll return it tomorrow ... All right. I'll 
buy it. 

"How much? No, of course I'll pay. Thisshould cover it. If you won’t 
won't name a price Do I have to throw it at you ? Here, I'll leave it on 
the counter. Yes, you can go." 

Now why should the fool scuttle off as if I had the plague? 

That might be it. They would avoid me, of course, if I had some 
contagious disease Yet surdy I couldn't have returned here alone, if I 
had beat sick. No, that doesn't explain it. 

Now the wine-dealer. He is a young man, very sdl-satisfied. Perhaps 
he will act sensibly. At least he doesn't run, though his skin blanches. 
"Yes, some wine" 

He isn't surprised as much as the storekeeper; wine seems a more 
normal request than groceries. "No, white port, not the red. Don't look 
so surprised, man. White port and light tokay. Yes, that brand will do 
if you haven't the other. And a little cognac. These evenings are so cool. 
Your money . . . Very wdl." 

He doesn't refuse the mon^, nor hesitate to charge double for his 
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goods. But he picks it up with a hesitant ge.sture and then dumps the 
change into niy hand without counting it out. There must be something 
in my looks that the water did not reveal last night. He stands staring 
at me so Fixedly as I draw my wagon away. Next time I shall buy a 
good mirror, but I have had enough ot this village lor the time. 

Night again. This morning I lay down belbre sunrise, expecting to 
catch a little sleep before exploring the house, but again it was dark be- 
fore I awoke. Well, I have candles enough; it makes little dillerence 
whether I explore the place by day or night. 

Hungry as 1 am, it seans an effort to swallow the food, and the ttiste 
is odd and unfamiliar, as if I had eaten none of it for a long time. But 
then, naturally the foods in America would not he the same. I am be- 
ginning to believe that I was away longer than I thought. The wine is 
good, though. It courses through my veins like new file. 

And the wine dispels the lurking queerness of the nightmares. I had 
hoped that my sleep would be dreamless, but the^' came again, this lime 
stronger. Some I half remember. Flamchen was in one, Fritz in .several. 

That is due to my being back in the old house. And because the house 
has changed so unpleasantly, Fritz and Flamchen have altered into the 
horrible travesties I see in my dreams. 

Now to look over the house. First the attic, then the cellar. The rest of 
it I have seen, -and it is little differait exyqrt for its anachroni.stic appear- 
ance of age. Probably the attic will be the same, though curiosity and 
idlaiess urge me to see. 

These stairs must be fixed; the ladder looks too shaky to risk. It seans 
solid aiough, though. Now the trap-door— ah, it opens easily. But what 
is that odor? Garlic— or the age-worn ghost of garlic. The place reeks 
of it; there are little withered bunches of it tied everywhere. 

Someone must have lived up here once. There is a bed and a table, 
with a few soiled dishes. That refuse might have been food once And 
that old hat was one that Fritz always wore. The cross on the wall and 
the Bible on the table were Flamchen's. My sister and Fritz must have 
shut themselves up here after I was gone. More mysteries. If that is true, 
they may have died here. The villagers must know of than. Perhaps 
there is one who will tell me That wine-dealer might, for a price. 

There is little to hqjd me here, unless the table drawcT has socras it 
will surrender. Stuck! The rust and rotten wood cannot be wrong. I must 
have been away more years than I thought. Ah, there it comes. Yes, there 
is soniahing here, a book of some sort. Dita y of l-'ri/z Aiigii.s/ Sclniiidt. 
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This should give ii»e a clue, il I can break the clasp. There should be 
tools in the work-room. 

But first I must explore the cdlar. It seems strange that the door 
should have been open there when all the rest were so carefully nailed 
shut. If I could only remember how long I've been gone! 

How easily my feet lead me down into the cellar I Well, let them have 
their way this once Perhaps they know more than my memory tells. 
They guided me here well enough before Tracks in the dust! A man's 
shoeprint. Wait . . . Yes, they match perfectly; they are mine Then I 
came down here before the shock. Ah, that explains the door. I came 
here, opened that, and walked about. Probably I was on my way to the 
village when tlie storm came up. Yes, that must be it. And that explains 
why my legs moved so surely to the cellar entrance Muscular habits are 
hard to break. 

But why should I have stayed here so long? The tracks go in all 
directions, and they cover the floor. Surely there is nothing to hold my 
intere.st here The walls are bare, the shelves crumbling to pieces, and 
not a sign of anything unusual anywhere No, there is something; that 
board shouldn't be loose, where the tracks all meet again. How easily 
it comes away in my hand ! 

Now why should there be a pit dug out behind th'e wall, whai the 
cellar is still empty ? Perhaps something is hiddai here. The air is moldy 
and sickaiing inside Somewherervesmelleditbefore,and the association 
is not pleasant. Ah, now I can see There's a box there, a large one, 
and heavy. Inside. . . A colfin, opoi and empty ! 

Someone buried here? But that is saiseless; it is anpty. Too, the earth 
would have bear filled in. No, there is something wrong here Strange 
things have gone on in this house while I have beat away. The house 
is too old, the villagers fear me, Fritz shut himself up in the attic, this 
coffin is hiddai here; somehow they must be connected. And I must find 
that connection. 

This was an unusually fine colfin once; the satin lining is still scarcely 
soiled, accept for those odd brown blotches. Mold, perhaps, though I've 
never seen it harden the cloth before; it looks more like blood. Evidaidy 
I'll not find my connection here But there still roiiains the diary. Some- 
where tliere has to be an answer. I'll break that clasp at once, and see 
if my questions are settled there 

This time, reading and work have given me no chance to 
sleep through the day as before It is almost night again, and I am still 
awake 
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Yes, the diary held die answer. I have burned it now, but I could 
recite it from memory. Memory! How I hate that word! Mercifully, 
some things are still only half clear; my hope now is that I may never 
remember fully. How I have remained sane this long is a miracle beyond 
comprdiension. If I had not found the diary, things might . . . but better 
this way. 

The story is complete now. At first as I read Fritz's scrawl it was all 
strange and unbelievable; but the names and events jogged my memory 
until I was living again the nightmare I read. I should have guessed 
bdbre The sleeping by day, the age of the house, the lack of mirrors, 
the action of the villagers, my appearance— a hundred things— all should 
have told me what I had been. The story is told all too clearly by the 
words Fritz wrote before he left the attic. 

My plans had been made, and I was to leave for America in three 
days whai I met a stranger the villagers called the "Night Lady." Evil 
things had bear whispered of her, and they feared and despised her, but 
I would have none of their superstition. For me she had an uncanny 
fascination. My journey was forgotten, and I was seat with her at night 
until evai my priest turned against me. Only Fritz and Flamchai stayed 
with me 

When I "died," the doctors called it anaiiia, but the villagers knew 
bater. They banded togaher and hunted until they found the body of 
the woman. On her they used a hartshorn stake and fire. But my coffin 
had bear moved; though they knew I had become a monster, they could 
not find my body. 

Fritz knew what would happen. The old servant sealed himself and 
Flamchai in the attic away from me He could not give up hopes for 
me, though. He had a theory of liis own about the Undead. "It is not 
death,” he wrote, "but a possession. The true soul sleeps, while the 
danon who has altered the body rules instead. There must be some way 
to drive out the fiaid without killing the person, as our Lord did to the 
man possessed. Somdiow, I must find that nialiod." 

That was before I raurned and lured Flanichen to me. Why is it that 
we— such as I was— must prey always on those whom we loved? Is it 
not aiougli to lie writhing in the hell the usurper has made of our body 
without the added agonies of seeing one's friaids its victims ? 

Whai Flanichen joined me in Uiideatli, Fritz came down from his 
rareat. He came willingly if not happily to join us. Such loyalty desaved 
a bata reward. Wradied Flanichen, miserable Fritz! 

They came hae last night, but it was almost dawn, and they had to 
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go back. Poor, lustful faces, pressed against the broken windows, calling 
me to them ! Since they have found me, they will surely be back. It 
is nighl again, and they should be here any moment now. Let them 
come My preparations are made, and I am ready. We have stayed 
together before, and will vanish together tonight. 

A torch is lit and within reach, and the dry old floor is covered witli 
rags and oil to fire the place On the table I have a gun loaded with 
three bullets. Two of them are of silver, and on each a cross is cut 
deqily. If Fritz is right, only such bullets my kill a vampire, and in all 
other things he has proved correct. 

Once, 1, too, should have needed the argent metal, but now this 
simple bit of lead will serve as well. Fritz's theory was correct. 

That cross of lightning, which drove away the demon possessing my 
body, brought my real soul back to life; once a vampire, again I be- 
came a man. But almost I should prefer the curse to the memories it has 
left. 

Ah, they have returned. They are tapping at the door I have un- 
fastened, moaning their blood-lust as of old. 

"Come in, come in. It is not locked. See, I am ready for vou. No, 
don't draw back from tlie gun. Fritz, Flanichen, you should wdcome 
this ..." 

How peaceful they look now! Real death is so clean. But I'll drop 
the torch on the tinder, to make doubly sure. Fire is cleanest of all things. 
Thar I shall join than . . . This gun against my heart seans like an old 
friaid; the pull of the trigger is like a soft caress. 

Strange The pistol flame looked like a cross . . . Flamchai . . . cross 
. . . so clean ! 
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L, (XavU OC CKelU (fn. CD. 

(author of TTie Abyss, Heredity, etc. ) 

Qlo.s SaliL 0f TL ^oaJs 


Although the fifth in the complete series, this was the first of the 
Cornwall tales to be published; and the following" three chapters are 
in the same sequence as they were originally published in WEIRD 
TALES. Wo have seen touches of whimsy in the earlier chapters, 
as well as somewhat stronger touches of grue, but it is in the Cecil 
chapters that whimsy is supreme. 


AS A YOtJTH I SPENT SOME TIME in an Irish niona.stery 
learning to read, write and speak fluently in Latin; all of which seaiied 
most important. From there I journeyed to the far East and lived in 
Arabia. I met many learned ancients who kindly taught me all they 
knew of alchemy, necromancy, and legerdemain. Finally, with no delinite 
reason other than desire, I returned to the little town of Walling, in 
Armorica, where I had been born. 

There I spent some time with my Uncle Cecil, Overlord of the Hube- 
laires. He was still heartbroken over the death of his only child, the lady 
Angelica. 


Copyright 1929 by the Popular Fiction Publishing Company for WBRD TALES, 
October; by permission o^ Celia Keller. 
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200 B. C. K>lkcs-Klng Eric rules In Wearfold, Norway. Olaf Is Lord of the House 
of Wolves in Jutland. 

190 B. C. Balder, son of Olaf, is bom. 

189 B. C. Thyra, daughter of Eric, Is born. 

171 B. C. Balder adventures to Wearfold, kills a glam and marries Thyra. 

140 B. C. Odin, only son of Holga, Is born. 

100 B. C. The Wolves are driven from Jutland by the Norsemen. Balder Is 
transmuted Into an oak tree. Uider the command of Lord Holga the 
Wolves sail southwest and And a new home in Armorica. 

99 B. C. Harold, son of Odin, is bom. 

77 B. C. Edward, son of Harold, Is bom. 

98 B.C. Edward adventures to the east and marries an eagle. She lays an 

egg, hatches a boy, changes to a woman and calls her son Cedi. 

57 B. C. Caesar invades Caul. The Wolves flee to Cornwall. Lord Harold 
dies and his son Edward becomes Lord. The family name Is changed 
to Hubelalre. 

43 A.D. Claudius conquers most of England and builds the Hadrian Wall. 

350 A. D. The Romans are drlvoi from England. 

400 A.D. The Hubelalres are never conquered, but repeated sieges of thdr casUe, 
destmctlon of their lands, and frequoil pestilences so weaksi them that 
they leave Cornwall and sail to the Isle of Lundy in the Hungry Sea. 
Hse they build a walled town and live at peace for thirty years. 

430 A.D. The Rathllngs invade Lundy and attack the Hubdalres. After long 
fighting with heavy losses on both sides, peace is declared; but the 
Rathllngs remain in Lundy. 

440 A.D. The Rathllngs break the peace andkill all the Hubelalres; but Raymond 
the Golden, before his death, becomes the father ol two sons, Raymond 
and Doom. 

462 AD. Raymond and Doom destroy the Rathllngs and then sail t.^ Armorica, 
where they establish the Iltde kingdom of Walling. 

782 A.D. Cecil is Lord of the Hubelairesin Walling. His only daughter, Angelica, 
dies, after destroying a giant. 


"Her death is more than a personal loss," he explained. "Had she 
lived and married Prince Gustro and borne childrai the Hubelaire line 
would have remained unbroken. Your lather was my only brother and 
you are his only son. You have adventured in far lands and have, 
perhaps, gttined much wisdom. It would be well for you to live with me 
and, when I die, become Overlord of the Hubelaires. We are a little 
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pewple, and pride comprises most of our wealth; but our folk need a 
wise man to lead and care for them. It seems to me that it is your duty 
to prepare yoursell against the time whai you will be the Overlord." 

"That is a kindly thought, Uncle, but I have other plans. I have 
talked to many of the old men of our family, and they say that once 
we ruled in Cornwall, where we had a mighty castle. My wish is to 
travel to that far land and in some way become Overlord of Cornwall, 
though at this time I have no idea how that can be accomplished. Be- 
cause I have the determination of youth, there is nothing you can do 
that can change this plan." 

"I regret your ambition, but it may be that you are directed in this 
by the gods, so I will not say you nay. Instead I shall give you » 
purse of gold and a parchment brought from the Isle of Lundy, by our 
ancestor Raymond, son of Raymond the Golden. On this parchment is 
drawn a chart showing where family treasures were hid in the castle 
when our family fled from Cornwall. What these are I do not know, for 
their secret has been lost during the passing years. But if you find the 
castle you may recover them, and there is no one who has a better 
right to them than you. So speed on your way, and always rananber 
that you are a Hubelaire." 

Thus, in course of time, I sailed from Armorica in a little fishing boat. 
Whaher by the seamanship of the captain or the prevailing winds, I 
finally landed on the coast of Cornwall. My charger, spavined, aged, 
thin, and blind of one eye, had not baiefited by the voyage and within 
an hour after landing died. It being impossible for evai a man of my 
great straigth to make much headway on foot clad in armor, I sorrow- 
fully hid most of it under some leaves, carefully marking the spot so 
I might recover the valuable items whai opportunity permitted. Thai I 
walked on with a dagger in my belt, and with my long sword and my 
shield pounding my back at every step. 

In a few hours, tired and hungry, I came to a large castle caitered 
in a greai meadow. I was certain that it was the anciait home of my 
family and that no one, certainly none in Cornwall, had a better right 
to it than I had. But, to my great surprise, I found it occupied, for a 
peculiar-looking man in monk's clothing stood on the drawbridge, eVi- 
daitly waiting for me My first thought was that he looked like a toad, 
and at once I was irritated by his presumption in living in the Hubelaire 
castle I determined that when I ruled as Overlord of Cornwall I would 
at once evict him; but, at that time, I was not inclined to tdl him how 
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I idt, for I was more in need of shelter, food, and a warm place by the 
fire than of an argumait. 

Making use of my best Latin, I explained to the monk who I was 
and where I had come from and assured him that I was a man ol 
culture, meant him no harm, and was in sore need of any hospitality 
and refreshmait he could alford me He replied that he was the Abbe 
Rousseau and that the castle belonged to him, though some centuries 
earlier it had been possessed by an old family, who had finally deserted 
it. He had found it .unoccupied and, with some of his friaids, had takai 
habitation in it. He thought it would be no harm to' aitertain me, though 
as a rule strangers were never welcome Finally he invited me to alter 
the castle 

It was twilight; his face was partially covered by a cowl; the pine split 
which he carried gave more smoke than llame. Thus, for more reasons 
tlian one, I did not glimpse his face after we had come to the banqua 
liall, where a lire blazed in the fireplace on one side Leaving me there, 
he waided his way into the shadows and soon returned carrying a 
well-gnawed joint of meat, soinc hard bread, and a bottle of sour wine 
On this feast I regaled myself with an eagerness born of hunger, rather 
than with the aijoyment of an epicurian. 

After eating all there was I thanked my host. Now, as he stood before 
the fire warming his withered shins and fticile hands I first saw him clear- 
ly. Those hands, dead white, with large blue veins coursing over them — 
those hands with long, hungry fingers and uncut nails— caused me to 
shiver; for the fingers moved in aimless fashion, as though alive and 
indqiendent of the man they were attached to; which was a thought I 
had never had of the fingers of any mmi I had ever seai. 

But stranger yet, and far more soul-rocking, was the man's face 
Of course it was the face of man. It was easy to tell that it was a man 
who had admitted me, fed me, and now stood before the fire, ready to 
talk. I told myself bitterly that I was a fool to think otherwise of one who 
had so hospitably aitertained me; ya there was somahing about that 
face, so intermittaitly illumined by the dancing flames, that thoroughly 
chilled me and made me hurriedly clutch the gold crucifix that hung 
around my neck— for thae was somahing about the face of the man 
tliat raiiinded me of a toad. 

The thin, bloodless lips wae tighdy compressed and strached wide 
across a face that was ranarkable forthereceding fotdiead and shrunkai 
cheeks. The skin was like parchment, thin parchment of a slightly great 
tinting— and now and that, as the Abbe stood in silent meditation, he 
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breathed into his closed month and puffed those thin cheeks like a fish 
bladder; then he looked more than e\ er like a toad. 

Of course I could not e.\press mv thoughts. A Christian Knight, who 
always should try to be a gentleman, does not eat the food of a stranger, 
thus accepting his hospitality, and lhai repay him by telling him how 
much he looks like a toad. At least, I avoided acting that way, though 
there was no harm in my thinking and I most certainly thought hard. 

The Abbe asked me why I was wayfaring in Cornwall, where I had 
spent my youth, and what atperience I had in warfare To all these 
questions I gave answers that had a great deal of truth in than, though 
I was unwilling to confide in him that I was a Hubelaire, had come to 
claim our ancestral home, and r^arded him as an interloper who would 
at once be thrown out of the casle if and when I became Overlord of 
Cornwall. He seemed well pleased with all I had to say, and more and 
more he teetered on feet which seemed longer than the feet of most mat; 
faster and faster he puffed out his cheeks, breaking into my remarks 
with a strange puffing of wind which, to my eccited fancy, sounded like 
the croak, croak, croak of bullfrogs at the breeding season. Then, when 
I came to an end he told me of himself. 

"Fair sir, who say you are Cecil, son of Jcunes, grandsom of David 
and even a descendant of Raymond, whoever he might be, but give no 
facts about your family or their name, you have come to Cornwall in 
good time and your arrival at this castle is indeed opportune As you 
may have surmised, I am not a native of this wild land, nor are my 
friends whom you will see tonight. Some of us are from France, others 
from Bohemia, and a few from the far lands beyond Tartary in the 
deserts of Gobi; but we are all brothers, bound together by ties of blood, 
desire, and a great ambition which will soon be disclosed to you. Yet, 
while we all eccel in necromancy and have knowledge of much that is 
weird and deadly, none is skilled in arms and the use of weapons of 
offense and defaise This is not dueto any lack of courage— oh, believe 
me. Fair Sir, when I say that it is not due to any lack of courage or 
daring, but rather to certain physical defects which prevent us from taking 
part in the brave art of war, the delight of most mat. So we gain our 
aids by other means. But tonight we must have a man who will fight 
for us, if there be need of fighting. I hope that such will not be the case; 
still, there may be need of fighting — yes, there is no doubt there will be 
use for a sharp sword, though it might be better were you to use your 
dagger." 

"Oh, as for that," I replied with forced bravery, "I can use whichev'er 
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is the most needed. Personally, I prefer the two-handed sword which I 
carry on my back, but perhaps il there is not much room and the light 
is not of the best, the dagger would be the weapon of choice Now, in 
previous slaying of giants I always felt that the sword was better, be- 
cause there always comes a time when it is necessary to carve off their 
heads, and, of course, that is slow work with a dagger. Yet, in a litde 
melee I had with a oneeyed dragon in a cave on the Canary Isle, I 
obtained much pleasure in blinding him with one stroke of the dagger, 
and the next moment the point found his heart. You would have enjoyed 
that little fight, Abbe and I amsurethat had you seen it, you would have 
full confidence in my ability to handle any emergency that may arise 
tonight." 

The Abbe smiled. "I like you. On my word, I like you. I am so 
impressed with you that I am almost tbupted to ask you to become one 
of the Brethren. That may come later. But to the point of my talc We 
are gathered here tonight to witness the overcoming of one of our greatest 
and most troublesome enaiiies. For centuries he has outwitted us and 
caused us grid. More than one of the Brethren has come to his death 
through the evil machinations of this fiend. But at last we have foiled 
him, and tonight we will kill him. Naturally, when he dies, his power 
will come to us; and with that additional power there is no idling to 
what hdghts of lame the Brethren will rise We will kill him. For centuries 
he has boasted of his immortality, his greatness, his imperviousness to 
harm; yet tonight we will kill him. 

"I misspoke mysdf. Wc will not kill him. / will do it! That is what 
pleases me so. All of us are powerful, but I am just a little stronger 
than the other Brothers. So 1 am going to kill this enemy, and when I 
do, I will rule all men on Earth, and perhaps those on other stars. I 
long to go into space, to conquer stars other than this one on which 
welivc" 

"I will kill him tonight. I have this man in a glass bottle which, 
by craft, I induced him to enter. Once there, he took a new shape— and 
was it not a pleasant thing that he took the shape he did? It gave me 
the power and the glory— world without end— no, no, no! I did not 
intend to say that— not yet, not at this time! I am not powerful enough 
to dd'y Cod." His voice sank to a whine. "Not yet, but perhaps in a 
few hours; after I have added to my power die strength of the dead 
fiend. 

"This evil one in the botde cannot be killed by poison, sted, fire. 
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water, or the prevaition of breathing. There is no weapon powerful 
aiough to destroy him; but tonight he dies. For he is inside the glass 
bottle and I am on the outside, and he had voluntarily assumed the 
shape that makes it possible for me to kill him, through the glass. Can 
you understand? The glass is transparait. He has to look at me I shall 
look at him, and in that glance lies his death. Soon he will shrivel, grow 
smaller, little by little he will lose form till he lies, a few drops of slime, 
a tw'isted mass of softened bones, at the bottom of the bottle. This bottle 
bas a glass stopper, made with the greatest cunning. In the hollow center 
are ashes from the bones ol holy men, tears that fell from the eyes ot 
Mary, and a drop of sweat from the brow ot a tortured saint. These 
sacred relics of the past will hold the fiend's soul a prisoner. After he has 
turned to slime I will remove the stopper and suck his spirit into me No 
longer having a body to dwell in, his spirit will be glad to inhabit me 
and thus I will have the strength, power and glory of the Great One who 
Once ruled Hell. Is this not clever?" 

"Indeed it is," I replied, with a lilt to my voice and a nausea in the 
pit of me "But why do you have me ni this drama ? You say my sword 
and dagger are useless against this Evil One" 

"You will guard me, fair youth. You, who are so brave, full of desire, 
and longing to be someone before you die, have been sent here by title 
at a most opportune momeit, to protect me if I need such help. Can vi’u 
not see the position I will be in? There I am, with my mouth clasped 
over the mouth of the bottle, all ready to breathe in the spirit that will 
make me the greatest of all men, livMng or dead. Suppose, just belbre 
I breathe, one of the Brethrai— and I particularly suspect the man from 
Gobi— slips a dagger through my heart and takes my place as the 
breather-in of this great power. How horrible this would be! What a sad 
ending to my dreams of empire! I have planned and plotted it all and 
now have brought it to pass. Why should I, at the lastward, be denied 
the right to become Emperor of the Powerful Ones, simply because a 
Chinese dagger is plunged through my heart? I know you will protect 
me. 

"Oh, promise me that you will be at my back and see to it that none 
of the Brethren acts wrongfully! Will you promise that? In return I will 
see that you are paid. What do you wish most? Gold? Power? The love 
ol a beautiful woinai? Let me look into your eyes. Oh, lovely! You are 
a true brother of mine, for I see that you desire a warm room, filled with 
a library of many books, old manuscripts and curious vellums. I will 
give you all of these and thus prove to you that I reward those who 
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help me in my hour of peril. What say you if I reward you by placing 
in this library a copy of Elephuntis ? Some think Nero destroyed them 
all, but I know where one copy is. Will you guard me if I give you all 
this ?" 

"I certainly will," I replied cilmost enthusiastically, as I pictured my- 
self sitting bdbre a warm fire enjoying Elephuntis in a purdy philosophi- 
cal manner. Of course I wanted much more than a library, but I thought 
it unwise to mention my ambitions at this time I was not too wdl ac- 
quainted with the Abbe and, after all, it is best not to be too precipitous 
in confidences. 

The Abbe seemed pleased. He insisted on kissing me on both chedcs, 
after the French fashion. 

I wish to say at this time,, that though I had performed many brash 
acts of derring-do in my short life, such as subduing single-handed the 
Ydlow Ant of Fargons( eight feet tall and very deadly in its poison) and 
facing undaunted the 'Mystic Mere Woman of the Western Seas, still 
the bravest moment of my life was when I withstood the toad kiss of the 
Abbe and did not scream; for I wanted to— oh, how I longed to howl 
out my fear to the listening owls and scorpions! But of course such 
conduct would have beat unseemly in the future Overlord of Cornwall. 
So I smiled, and vowed him my vows and told him to be sure not to 
forga the copy of Elephuntis and would he kindly refresh me with more 
wine before the evening's performance began ? 


It was later— an aernity ol waiting for me, but perhaps only an hour 
or so in actual minutes— that we foregathered in a lower room oif the 
castle A light shone in the room, though where it came from was only 
one more thing to worry me. Near one wall was a stool, and in front 
of it a low table, and on that table somahing tall and round, covered 
by a square of velva tapestry. The Abbe sat on the stool while I stood 
behind him fingering the handle of my favorite dagger, the ivory handle 
carved in the semblance of a woman. The glistaiing blade below her 
naked body had kissed more than one brave man and loul monster 
to death. 

Thai from crevices in the wall— yes, perhaps from cracks in the floor, 
or so it seaned to my fevered fancy— the Brahrai came into being and 
gathered in a saiiicircle around the table Their faces were toad-like, 
similar to the face of the Abbe There they stood, and I said to my knees, 
"Rananber the honor of the Hubelaires!" and I whispered to my jaws, 
"Be silait and rananber the bravery of thy grandsire David!" but in 
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spite ol these admonitions my knees and jaws castanetted, to my sore 
dismay. 

From the Abbe came a croak, and a low chorus of answering croaks 
came from the mai who stood around me. I looked into their hices and 
in the shifting, shimmering light saw for a certainty the same toad-like 
features that had so amazed me when I first saw than in the face of the 
Abbe. Before I could properly conceal my astonishment the Abbe took 
a chalice from a niche in the wall, and, after doing that which seaned 
rather indecorous, took it in both hands and gave each of the Brahrai 
a drink from it. What the drink was, I, at that time, could only imagine, 
but later, after deep study of Satanism, I frequaitly shuddered at my 
narrow escape that night. Fortunately I was not asked to Join in the 
draining of the cup. 

Seating himself on the stool, the Abbe bade me take the cover from off 
the thing that was both tall and round. 1 did so, and there was a large 
glass bottle with a giant toad squatting at the bottom. There was no 
difficulty in seeing every part of this toad, especially his face and eyes, 
as the glass was of a wonderful clearness. He faced the Abbe— and 
the eyes of these two, one a daemon-toad and the other a man-toad, 
glowed ghoulishly at each other. Between than, separated by thousands 
of years of differait thinking, conflicting ambitions, antagonistic per- 
sonalities, waged a conflict of souls, such as rarely has been fought on 
Earth or any other place, so far as I know; though, of course, I am 
not all-wise concerning the other planas— or this one either, for that 
matter. 

They glared at each otlier, each striving for supranacy, each trying 
to destroy the other. I could not see the eyes of the Abbe, but I could 
clearly see the eyes of the imprisoned toad were shining with supreme 
confidence. Did the Abbe see in them what I saw ? 

He must have! For he tried to escape. Three times he endeavored to 
arise and flee, and each time he was pulled back down on to stool and 
his face and eyes were drawnclosertothe eyes peering at him so derisive- 
ly through the clear glass wall. Thai, with a low moan, the poor man 
slumped silaidy forward and even before my eyes he melted, first into a 
jelly and then into evil, odiferous slime running over the lloor, but partly 
absorbed and held togaher by the clothing of what had once been the 
Abbe Rousseau. 

As lie died, the toad inside the bottle grew larger and assumed human 
shape. He turned around slowly in the bottle, and, in his turning, looked 
at each of the Brahrai and after that look the^' stood still, unable to 
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move, and over the face of each dropped the hideous m-ask of uttermost 
despair. Now the man in the bottle looked at me Well, let him look till 
he wanted to! I was holding fast to my cross and I knew the power of 
the cork to hold him inside his crystal prison. If his glare became too 
powerful I could shut my eyes; at least I thought I could. 

But those eyes did not try to harm me. They seemed kindly and 
gentle Thai the man raised his arms in the air three times and his lips 
made three deiinite and magical movonaits. Interested and amazed I 
recalled that appetd for help, having learned it in Araby whei I was 
raised from the grave by the lion's grip, the Lion of the House of Judah. 
What could the man mean by giving me this sign ? Was it a coincidence? 
An accident? Or was heinde^l a frater of mine? 

Of course I knew what he wanted, so I pulled out the cork. 

He passed through the neck of the bottle and jumped to the floor, 
a small man dressed in black vdvet, with glistening hair and a most 
pleasing smile, which in some way warmed my heart and ranoved 
much of my apprdiension. 

He paid no attaition to me but passed slowly in Iront of the toad- 
faced Brethrai, and as he passed they moaned in anguish and, falling 
on thdr faces bdore him, tried to kiss his fed. It was this act of adora- 
tion that caused me to look at his feet; and, utterly astonished, I saw 
they were hoofed and hairy, like those of a goat. 

Finally he passed all the Brethren and, turning, made a sign, at which 
their aiding was in all respects like that of the Abbe Thty too turned to 
slime, naught being left on the floor save thdr clothing and the toad-juice 
oozing from it. Thai he came to where I was standing, braced against 
the wall to keep from falling, and he said merrily: "Well, Cecil, niy good 
fdlow and rare sib, how goes the evaiings?" 

"Pleasant aiougli," I replied, "with first one divertissaiiait and thai 
another. In fact, it has beai profitable for me in many ways.” 

"Lad," he said kindly, gripping me by the shoulder, and in that grip 
was the warmth of human comradeship, "you showed rare discernment 
in rdeasing me from that bottle O^course I could have broken it, but 
there was something about your face that pleasured me and I wanted to 
test you. I found that you also had beai in tlie East, in Araby, and when 
1 asked for hdp you gave it. Tliese toad-niai have worried me for years. 
I have tried to destroy tlian, for they hurt my cause; but nev’er till to- 
night, and dial only by outwitting than, could I gather than togaher 
in one room. There is only one left, and I do not think he will trouble 
me I warrant that the Abbe was surprised. He had experiniaited and 
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killed many a reEil toad, but, of course, I was not a toad, just had the 
appearance of one tor the time being. Well, that is over with and I can 
go back to better and happier occupations. But you really did let me 
out, and, perhaps, the magic of the cork was stronger than I thought. 
So I will grant you three requests, my dear sib— ask lor anything you 
desire." 

My heart was in my mouth but, nevertheless, I spoke up bravely. 

"Give me the power to conquer all giants, robbers, knaves, sala- 
manders, ogres, serpents, dragons and all evil things, male and female, 
on, beneath and above Earth wheret'er and whenever I come into conllict 
with them." 

"That is a lot ol power, but I will grant it." 

"Then, in this castle I want a library, a very fiite one. A very long 
time ago a woman wrote a book called lUtfthaitlis. I would like that 
book in the library." 

The man laughed. "I heard the Abbe tell you about that book. Do 
you know that I was well acquainted with the girl who wrote it? In 
fact I put some of the facts contained in that book into her head. Well, 
I will give you the library and the book. Have you no desire for tem- 
poral power ?" 

"Yes. This castle we are in, though part ruins, was once the home 
of my family, the Hubelaires. Iwouldliketo have it restored to its former 
grandeur and to li.ve in it as the Overlord of Cornwall." 

"That is a simple matter to arrange, a mere bagatelle." Then he 
opened his closed hand and in the palm lay a golden key strung on a 
black silk cord. This he suspended around my neck, saying, "This is 
the sign patent of your authority. Always remember the words on it: 

THEY WHO HOLD THE GOLDEN KEY 
SHALL EVER LORDS OF CORNWALL-BE. 

Guard it well if you wish to remain Overlord. Now I really must be 
on my way. I wish you a long life and a merry one." Immediately he 
vanished, tunid the hooting ol owls. 

All around me stirred new life in stone and plaster. I walked slowly 
through the long halls, now clean of the dust of centuries. Finally I came 
to the banquet hall, where men-at-arms awaited my command and little 
pages ran to ask me my desires. 

Walking slowly, as in a dream, I mounted the winding stairway and 
climbed to the topmost tower. There I met a sturdy warrior, standing 
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wa(ch over the safety of the castle It was a beiiutiful night, slarlighted 
and with a full moon. Far down the winding road came the blare of 
trumpets and the pleasant music of horses' hooves on the hard clay and 
the ringing clash of sword against armor at each stqi of a charger. Now 
and that, mingled with the noise of many mai, came the peal of womai's 
laughter. 

"What means this cavalcade advancing toward thecasde?" I gruffly 
asked the Warrior. 

"These be the great mai of Cornwall, with their ladies and knights 
and all their mei-at-arms, who ward their way through the night to bid 
you welcome to Cornwall and humbly acknowledge you as their Over- 
lord," he replied, smiling. 

"That is as it should be," I made answer. "Co and command that all 
be prqiared against their coming. And, whai they arrive, bid the nobles 
to come to me. They will find mein the library." 
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RICHARD WILSON may have been the very first science fiction 
Ian to have an entire issue of his publication lost ii) the mails, which 
is what happened to one number of ESCAPE. There are those who 
suspect that one reason why no copies reached subscribers is that 
it was never published in the first place- Wilson couldn’t get that issue 
out on schedule, so called it the next one, with a higher number. None- 
theless, certain fans claim to have been given copies by RW himself, 
if we are to believe published comments on that rare issue. 

Be that as it may, the Wilson whimsy and light touch that was 
evident as early as 1937/38 has remained with him, and I cannot 
recall any Wilson tales which were less than entertaining to read. 
Well deserved recognition came to him this year (1969) when the 
Science Fiction Writers of America voted his story. Mother of the 
World, worthy of a Nebula. 


HARRY PROTAGONIST, UndersaTclarv lor i k Lr|)o;)iilauoii. 
got a final briefing from lii.s ticlvisers and then, as .November 12, 2026 
dawned, went into emergeiiey .session witli the Planetary Gliiels. 

lie formally reminded them of what they well knew: the situation 
had become impossible; Karth would breed itself out ol existence by 
midnight. 

At the tick of 12:01 a.m. on Novanberl3, as forecast so long ago, 
the population of P^arlh would reach 50 billion, or 10,000 people per 
square mile, and Doomsday would be at hand. 
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Ii was no good blaming anyone or anything— paicillin, DDT, seat 
belts, the Catholic Church, drive-in movies, the lecundity ol high-school 
drop-outs, the inadequacy ol saran wrap— it was no longer a jiiatter ol 
prevmtion but ol cure. 

It was too late now lor anti-natalism or any other euphemism lor 
birth control. 

Harry Protagonist told the duets that what was needed, and needed 
before sundown, was a drastic remedv like a good w<jrld war, err a 
last-spreading plague, or a global catastrophe, to get the po|)ulaiion 
back down to a reasonable number of billions. 

The international bankers spoke out unamiously against World War 
III, arguing that it would ruin too much real estate. 

So would in all-ont catastrophe, tliey said. 

The Chiefs, all knowledgable men who'd retid Malthus and Vogt 
and Bates, not to mention Sanger and Huxley and Cook, already knew 
it would be no solution to increase the migration of colonists to other 
planets— more than half a century ago it had been shown that, merely 
to kee)) Earth's population stationary then, 7,000 people would have 
to be shipped out every hour, 24 hours a day. 

There weren’t that many spaceships, then or tiow. 

What about nerve gas, somebody asked, and Harry Protagonist had 
to explain that you couldn't be selective about that — you got everybody 
in the area, just as if you'd dropped a non-discriminating bomb. 

Some were more favorably disposed toward a plague— provided it 
were selective and didn't carry off the wrong people, such as members 
of their immediate families or valued business associates. 

Harry Protagonist had done his homework and ktiew what not to 
recommeid. 

There was really no need to destroy property, he told than, or to 
loose bacteria which might become uncontrollable 

Why not put it on the honor system ? 

He recalled that in the old days there had been a program to wipe 
out illiteracy — "Each one teach one." 

Harry Protagonist said his proposal was just as simple— " Each 
one kill one." 

Let each man vow to kill a close manber of his family, Harry said. 

Uxoricide is what it came down to— the murder of one's wife. 

Harry Protagonist, a bachelor, had thought it through carefully and 
it was clear which set of spouses would have to be eliminated. 
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it was a matter oi economics; person for person, womai carried the 
least insurance. 

Obviously the wholesale death of heavily-insured males would never 
win the approval of insurance companies and valued business asso- 
ciates. 

As a further argumoit, Harry noted that many of the executed wives 
would take with them unborn children, a bonus in the form of retro- 
active birth control. 

At this point the Planetary Chiels rgected as being in bad taste the 
suggestion of one business leader that trading stamps be given to ux- 
oricidal hubbies, with double stamps going to those who, as he put it, 
disposed also ot unborns. 

Neverthdess the Chiels, only some of whom were widowers or bache- 
lors, agreed to promulgate Harry's uxoricide decree at once and sent their 
enforcement committees to oversee it. 

But it was amazing how little the enforcers had to do. 

With the aura of law ennobling their terrible acts, the husbands, for 
the most part, fdl to with a will. 

There wasn't as much grumbling as might have been expected, and 
some of them chose rather ingenious ways. 

A rdativdy underpopulated Earth greeted November 13, 2026, which 
dawned clear and cool. 

Vast numbers of widowers, assured by the enforcers of getting recon- 
ditioned homes of value equal to those which they had recently vacated 
because of unfortunate memories connected with them, wereout early, wife- 
hunting among the unmarried ladies, many of whom seemed inclined to 
overlook the unpleasantness which had made these males available for 
matrimony. 

Others among the new widowers, however, gathered as a noisy crowd 
outside Harry Protagonist's house 

They shouted for him to come out and occasionally sang an old 
song, Wc Did It Before and We (Ian Do It Again. 

These several dozen widowers had softiething in common. 

Each had discovered that his wife had been heavily insured and that 
not he but Harry Protagonist, selective adulterer, was the beneficiary. 

So they shouted for Harry Protagonist, Undersec for Overpop, to 
come out. 

He did, apparendy under the impression that he was to be honored 
for having saved Earth from octlnction. 

He soon learned that their intention was somewhat different. 
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Bui he bought oil the widowers by giving them the insurance money 
and taking a marriage broker's fee for promising to find than suitable 
new wives. 

Harry Protagonist felt he'd got out of it pretty well, considering that 
the widowers had beai planning to reduce Earth's population by one 
more. 



by ROBERT E. HOWARD 


.\ silver .scroll against a marble skv, 

.\ brooding idol hewn ol crimson stone. 

.\ dving queen upon an ebon throne, 

.\n iron bird that rends the clouds on high. 

.\ golden hue whose echoes never die - 

.\ thousand dreams that men have never known 
-Spread mighlv wings and lold me when alone 
ffpon mv couch in haunted sleep 1 lie. 

rhen rending mists, the spurring whisper comes: 

"\\’;ike. dreamer, w;ike. vour trwsl with bile to keep I 
^'et, waking, still a throb ot phiiniom drums 
tiomes haunliiiglv ticross the mvslic deep; 

1 heir echo still tnv thrilling soul chord thrums - 
Which is the waking, then, and which the sleep 
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Copynahl 1940 by fhe Frank A. Munsey Company for ARGOSY, November 
16lh; no record ol copyright renewal, 
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THEODORE ROSCOE was one of those old-time pulpeteers who 
had the knack of putting some bizarre element into almost every 
story he wrote, whether it was straight adventure, detective, western, 
foriegn legion, and whatever. Had WEIRD TALES been able to 
match rates with his other markets, I think he would have speared 
there more often. As it was, though, we saw him twice: TTie Dancing 
Death (October 1928) and 'The Curse Kiss (February 1930). Three 
of his most thrilling tales, A Grave Must be Deep, "Z" is for Zombie, 
and War Declared, ran as serials in ARGOSY; and Farnsworth 
Wright was so taken by the first of those three, in 1935, that when 
he printed Aalla Zaata’s A Grave is Five Feet Deep, what you’ll 
see on the contents page of the July 1935 issue is the title of the 
Roscoe hovel 


Boston, dear old Boston — 

The Home oj the Bean and the Cod— 

Where the Lowells speak only to the Adamses, 

And the Adamses only to God— 

With apologies to K St V. Millay 


CHAPTER I His Crusty Elxcdlency 

NOW JOHN QUINCY ADAMS was a great man, the son 
of a great man, and the father of great men. For the past hundred and 
fifty years the name Adams has been "up there" In the United States. 
When the country wanted great lawyers, great teachers, great writers, 
great thinkers, great legislators it went to the Adamses to get than. 

Those who believe in heredity say it's a matter of heredity— and good 
blood, family tree, and all that. 

Those who believe in environment say it's a matter of aivironnmu— 
New England, Boston, and whatnot. 

Anyway and whatever, John Quincy was one of the greatest ol his 
line— lawyer, writer, teacher, and diplomat, statesman and sixth President 
of the United Sates all rolled into one. He could talk like a charm — 
Old Man Eloquent, thty ctilled him— and write most fascinatingly. He 
could play diplomatic poker without stacking a card, and win from the 
fastest, crookedest gamblers in Europe. In the White House and Congress 
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afterward he was always a scholar and a goideman. He was devoted to 
his family, tmd he loved and did a lot for his country. 

Why, he had the longest service record of any man in American 
history, for at the age of nine he was cheering the militiamen at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and seventy-one years later he had a seat in the 
House not far from Abraham Lincoln's. He was the only one of our 
ex-Presidents to die on duty in the Capitol. 

Naturally, with a name like that and a record like that, he was proud. 
Proud? Just look at the portrait photograph of him (the one featured in 
the Daguerretype exhibit at the New York Metropolitan Art Musaini) 
if you want to see pride! Sitting there in his velvet-collared dress-coat 
with his hands folded and his knees crossed; bald headed; white feallier.s 
on his jaws; tight-lipped and frosty eyed; ready to stand right up, young 
man, and let you know he was still going strong and an Adams! He 
was eighty-one years old when that photograph was made, and it was 
made in 1848 just before he died with his boots on, there in the Hou.se 

So he wasn't at all surprised to see that picture of himself in the Pas.s- 
port being etamined at the Frontier Station. 

"Yes, sir, that's my tiirtype," he admitted a little crustily, for he was 
somewhat annoyed that a man of his position and prominence should 
behdd up for a passport examination, instead of being put right through 
with a diplomat's immunity. The room was bare-walled and draughty 
and uncomfortable, like any frontier way station, and he fdt grumpy and 
impatiait, for he'd always chafed at red tape and niggling ddays. 

"That's me. John Quincy Adams." Then he couldn't hdp puffing his 
chest a trifle "I'm the first American President ever to've had his picture 
taken." 

The Emigration Official looked over his glasses and smiled. "Quite a 
likeness. Quite a likeness, Mr. Adams. Some of these Passport photo- 
graphs aren't apt to be so good." He turned to the nmt page ol the 
document, nodding. "Let's see You were born Quincy, Massachusetts, 
1767. English descent. Gr^lndfather was a cobbler. Hmmm. Which Adams 
was your father?" 

John Quincy scuffed an impatient boot under his chair. "John Adams, 
Second President of the United States, was my father. Samuel was a dis- 
tant cousin. My mother's name Abigail. Wife's name Louisa. It's all 
down there in black and white" 

"So it is," said the Emigration Official, smiling at the shaky hand- 
writing and ignoring John Quincy's crustiness because he was such a 
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venCTable old customer. "So. Your sons were George and John and 
Charles Francis. One daughter— died in Petrograd. Grandsons: Hairy 
Adams and— mmmm — hmmm— well, they certainly go on. Now that's 
quite a family, isn't it? Yes, sir, quite a family." 

"One of the best in the United Sates of America," said John Quincy 
Adams, squaring up. "Or Europe, or anywhere else, for that matter." 

"And you've got a mighty long service record down here, Mr. Adams. 
Wdl! Minister to almost every country in Europe Senate; Secraary of 
State under James Monroq President; then all those years afterward in 
Congress— hardly room to list all of it in the Passport." 

"Longest record of anybody in American public life," John Quincy 
declared with emphasis. "You ought've heard the things they said about 
me on my last tour in the United States— that trip I made across upper 
New York. Why, at Butfalo and Rochester they cheered me for an hour. 
Sort of evened up some of the slanders I sutfered when I was President." 

"Don't know when a better record has come through," agreed the 
Emigrations Official. "Distinguished career. Full, useful life Fine wife- 
fine sons— celebrated family. Remarkable record!" His smile across 
the desk-top invited confidence "Come, how would you account for your 
success, Mr. Adams? Heredity ? Environment? Or what?" 

"Well, I didn't know as I'd have to account for it." John Quincy 
Adams sat up a little defensively. He was never the one to blurt out a 
first-hand answer; he liked a minute or two to think things over, liked 
to size up a question and the man who asked it, and then frame an 
honest reply. Now he considered his questioner a trifle suspiciously, 
diplomatically on guard. 

He'd been tlirough customs offices before, and this Frontier Station 
didn't seem any different Irom the rest of them, only the circumstances 
were a little peculiar. He wasn't familiar with the country he was going 
to; in fact his destination was uncertain. He didn't know if he'd brought 
the right clothes. Then the room was dim because there was a thick, 
whitish fog outside; everything was sort of blurred in an atmosphere he 
wasn't used to, and he couldn't make out this Emigration Official very 
well. 

But the eyes regarding him were kindly; the smile reassuring. The 
Emigration Official's voice was ftriaidly, explaining, "You Adamses are 
so famous in the States. Perhaps you don't realize you've becoijie such 
an example to the savants. They point to your heritage and youf long 
line of tiront-rank citizens to prove their theories of inheritance." 

"Humph! Well, I don't know that I hold with all these tlieories 
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about heredity. Ot course I believe In it as far as my sons are concerned, 
and I do come from good sound stock. But I don't hold with the English 
and their theories of blue blood and all, for our Deinocracy says et’cry 
man's created free and equal, and I'm not forgetting my grandfather 
was a shoemaker," said John Quincy Adams. 

"Thai how about aivironmait?" inquired the Emigration Official. "Do 
you attribute your success to that ?" 

"New England and Massachusats may be the best aivironment in 
the world. But last year there was a man alongside me in Congress 
who was raised on the dirt floor of a backwoods cabin, with no laniily 
tree but those in the surrounding forest, and what you'd think was no 
good aivironmait at all. I'm speaking of Honest Abe Lincoln." 

"Abraham Lincoln." The Emigration Official nodded. "It would seatt 
as if he scotches these pat theories of aivironmait and heredity." 

"My father and mother were wonderful people," John Quincy Adams 
wait on. "I had tlie best sort of home, educational 'chances. But there's 
that long backwoodsman with no home to speak of, and never within 
miles of a college, now in Congress. Last analysis. I'd say a man is just 
about what he makes of himself. Riches can be as big a handicap as 
poverty. Having a great man for a father can sometimes be a handi- 
cap. How many sons of great men do you know who turned out to be 
as great as their father.’" 

"Not many," said the Emigration Official. 

"Being son .of a President," John Quincy pointed out, "isn't easy. 
My lather was a hard man to keep up with — almost gave me a case 
of inferiority— had to learn to stand on my own. Folks tliought I was 
favored, being a President's son; several times I had to refuse appoint- 
niQits that I'd won by my own efforts." 

"But you went ahead on your own, then, Mr. Adams?" 

"Studied my schoolbooks, and was diligait." John Quincy nodded, 
square-jawed. "Kept my mind tdways occupied, and worked from dawn 
to dark. My father took me all around Europe whai I was a boy, but I 
studied my lessons instead of gallivanting around like other lads." 

"Saved your money and wait to church, too ?" 

"Never was a spaidthrift— wore this same hat I've got for tai years," 
said John Quincy. "And I used to read the Bible from cover to cover 
twice a year." 

"And you didn't do things underhanded. Honest as rock, the record 
says." 

"Honesty's the best policy," said John Quincy. Adams firmly: "I guess 
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everybody knew how I stood on an issue You can see how I broke with 
the Federalist Party. Always ready to let politics go hang when they got 
in the way of my principles, sir." 

"Boil it down, that, you'd say a man is the captain of his fate and the 
master of his soul?" was the question. 

"That's what I'd say," said John Quincy Adams. 

"That he shapes his own destiny ? A sell-made man ?" 

"Success or failure— I'd say it was up to the man himself." 

"Then you're proud of what you achieved for yourself, is that it, Mr. 
Adams ?" 

"And who do you know could be prouder of his record?" John Quincy 
asked, rullling and squinting. "And may I ask what these_personal ques- 
tions are leading up to ?" 

"Well, I'd like to show you something," said the Emigration Official, 
smiling quietly. "Look a niomait, John Quincy Adams. Did you ever 
see one of these?" 


CHAPTER II The Past-Catcher 

ALL IN ALL IT WAS QUEER, for John Quincy had seat a 
lot strange things in his life, but he had to admit he'd never seat one 
of those. In America or Europe, in all his long career and travels he'd 
never seat such an object before 

The Emigration Offical took It carefully out of a drawer, and placed it 
OB the desk-top in front of John Quincy; and John Quincy Adams stared, 
puzzled. One way, it resembled a microscope, and in another way it 
resembled a telescope, and again it bore resemblance to one of those 
stereoscopes your grandmother used to keep on her parlor table. At the 
same time it was a little like a magic lantern, and in another aspCct it 
looked like a penny arcade peqt-niovie machine 

The Emigration Official fiddled with focus-screws and adjusted dials 
and Injected a glass slide 

"You've never seat anything like this before," he told John Quincy, 
"because in America it hasn't bear invaited yet. You've seat some won- 
derful invaitions in your lifaime, John Quincy— steam aigines and oil 
lamps, paddlewhed boats and photographic cameras, the first Iron 
Horse and David Bushnell's submarine But there's a long way to go 
before they come to this. There's the Edison light and the X-ray, the 
gramophone and the telephone, the moving picture and the radio and 
television and a host of marvels before they arrive at this." 
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"WluU is it?" Jolin Qiiincy squinted, interested. "I've ne\'er lieard ol 
those last things you mentioned. What is this contraption ?" 

The Emigration Offical looked up and smiled. "It's a I’a.st-catcher." 

"A Past-catcher!" JohnQiiincy scowled in incompreliension. 

"Sort of a combination of those other things I mentioned," explained 
the Emigration Oficial. "Pretty complicated to go into the workings, but 
it has to do with the fourth dimension, and something they're going to 
call the time ray. You know, Mr. yVdams, light and sound travel on 
waves through the atmosphere. Evaits travel much the same way. Some- 
thing happens on Earth — an ev'ent. The sound waves and vision waves 
of that event go traveling on and on out into space. To eternity." 

"Like echoes and such." John Q_uincy gestured. 

"Exactly. Say you're sitting on the North Star, then," ihe Emigration 
Official pointed out o) the window, "looking at Earth through a spy- 
glass. That old star is trillions of milesfrom Earth. Q_uintrillions of miles. 
Now on Earth it's the Fourth of July: someone fires- off a gun. The echo 
and the flash of that event start traveling. 

"But the North Star's so far away, it takes those light and sound 
waves years to get there. Mayhe a century later that gun-flash and echo 
reaches you. Meantime on Earth a hundred years have gone hy. But 
the North Star is beiiind time, so to speak. You'd be seeing an e\’ent that 
had happaied on Earth in the past." 

The Emigration Official pointed to a wall-map of the zodiac; drew out 
his watch. "Things that happaied way back in Caesar's day haven't 
reached the North Star yet. On Polaris you'd be seeing than building the 
pyramids." 

John Qiiincy cupped his hand to his ear. "And what's this machine 
here to do with the pyramids ?" 

"No more than with any other past ev aits," said his instructor. "But 
it's a Past-catcher— captures tdl the past events that are traveling on and 
on out through space You tune in, as we call it, to some evait that's 
happaied; and this machine, to put it simply, captures the sound waves 
and the light waves ol that past time, and brings the evait back into foc- 
us. Like this," said the Emigration Olficial, twisting a screw and putting 
his eye to an eye-piece "Here Take a look at this." 

Well, John Quincy Adams was praty skeptical, as who wouldn't be? 
But he'd always takai an interest in sciaitific tilings, and he put his blue 
eye to the eye-piece. Thai he got a shock. That machine was fizzing like 
one of old Bai Franklin's electrical experimaits, only it wasn't 
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an electrical jolt but an emotional one that shocked John Qiiihcy Adams. 

Looking into that eye-piece, or peep-hole, he saw a little scene on a 
film— such a scale as you might see today on a television screen. The 
picture had motion, and it was in technicolor, and the machine was 
wired for sound, too. And what John Quincy Adams saw was a boy 
in a room— a lad in quaint knee-breeches and old-fashioned rufled shirt 
and buckled shoes, bait over and writing busily with a quill pen at an 
antique desk. 

The room was strangely furnished with damask draperies, ikons, and 
silver samovars. Candles guttered on the table, and snow lell like lace 
curtains at the windows. He could evai see an onion-spired building 
silhouetted against wintry sky, and a frosty moon and the ice-sheai of a 
distant river. 

"Why, that's me!" he cried, unable to believe his ej'e "Me, whai I 
was fourteen years old and secretary to the Russian Legation in Petro- 
grad!" 

"Interesting, isn't it?" asked the Emigration Official. "Yes sir, that's 
you back in 1781 —Just a boy in the foreign service in Russia. Can you 
hear the scratching of the pen ?" 

Listening astonished, John Quincy could not only hear the scratching 
of the quill; he could hear the log fire and the cry of wind at the panes 
and in some far-below quarter of the house voice singing. He saw himself 
there in the room alone; he was writing very fast, for the hour was late 
and the room was chilly and he should have bear long abed. He saw 
himself in his hurry blot the writing paper. 

"1 didn't say that!" he protested to the Emigration Official. 

"You did." The Official chuckled over his shoulder. "Everything you 
witness here is just as it happened in the past." 

Old John Quincy marveled at that scene of himsdf recaptured from 
long ago, and then, as the novelty and wonderment of it wore off, he 
felt a considerable admiration for the boy in that picture The lad was 
so tired he could scarcely keep awake His eyelids and shoulders would 
droop, and he had to prop himself up with sips of black Russian coffee 
Books and documents were strewn about, and a dozen candle-stubs attest- 
ed to long working hours. 

"I told you I was always industrious," old John Quincy observed 
pridefully. "See how I'm working while everyone else is having a party. 
Diligent. At my desk overtime That's how I came to be Legation secre- 
tary whai I was only fourteen." 
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The lad in the scene wrote furiously, then paused to pull at knuckles 
stiff hroni writer's cramp. 

"That was a mighty hard job," old John Quincy recalled. "Had to 
apply my sell every minute. See! I'm writing out a speech lor the minister. 
Organizing his material. Why," his voice rose excitedly, "it's that im- 
portant address to begivai to the czar's councillors. 

"We'd Just won the Revolution in America and were hoping tor recog- 
nition from Russia. If Russia recognized our government, the other Euro- 
pean powers would follow suit. It all depaided on that speech, and most 
of the preparation was left up to me. Can you see what an important Job 
I was doing?" He stared into the Past-catcher admiringly. "America had 
to have Russia's recognition, and it was my work on that paper whai I 
was only fonrteai that put it over ! " 

"That was a delicate n^otiation," the Emigration Official noted. "You 
might say the history of America depaided on it ?" 

"At the time, our whole foreign policy depended on it!" 

"A pretty big load for a boy's shoulders to carry," the Emigration 
Official murmured. 

"They trusted me!" Old John Quincy's eye gleamed at the eye-piece. 
"I wasjust a nipper, but I could handle international diplomacy with the 
best of than." 

"And you did that Job all by yourself, Mr. Adams ?" 

"If I do say. so," old John Quincy said. "You can see how I'm work- 
ing at my desk thae alone" 

"But you were not alone," the Emigration Official said softly. "Ob- 
serve." He adjusted a focus-screw. "Watch the scare closdy. Watch by 
that gabled back window." 

The window in that scene was bdiind the lad's back. Fourteen-year-old 
John Quincy couldn't see it, but old John Q,uincy, glaring into the Past- 
catcher, could see it very wdl because Past-catchers are four-dimaisional 
and show all sides of what wait on. Old John Qiiincy watched the back 
window, in that scaie, sharp-eyed; thai he pulled a quick, sharp breatli. 

"Why, there's someone out there!" he acclaimed."Someone is standing 
on that balcony outside!" 

"llvi.v standing on that balcony," the Emigration Official corrected. 
"Remember, the evait you're witnessing happaied in the past. But soft. 
There are two prolwers. Listai, and you'll hear than talking." 

Sure enough, there were two on that outside balcony — two furitive, 
shadowy figures. They wore long greatcoats and tall fur hats, and thej' 
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were booted like Cossacks and creeping up to the casement like Russian 
bears. Standing at the window frame, they pawed the snow-curtains aside, 
and one rubbed at the frosty pane with his mitten and peered into the 
room. In the outwash of candlelight their faces came into view. One was 
thin with a drizzly black beard, and the other was fat with a tremendous 
red beard; and the eyes of the two men were curiously similar— a light, 
hard green, penetratingly sharp. 

"Ah, Nishkin," said the black-beard to his companion, "there he is! 
Bones of Saint Stanislaus of Zmeinogorsk I Heisonly a boy!" 

The red-bearded one nodded, peering in. "And writing. Always 
writing." 

Those guttural Russian voices made old John Quincy's ha*r go up, 
but the boy, engrossed at the writing desk, did not hear that pair outside 
the window. Young John Quincy heard only the quill and the wind and 
the firdog and the voices singing in a distant quarter of the house He 
bit his pen thoughtfully; then bent to scribbling again, his boyish cue 
bobbing up and down on his necknape as he wrote 

"He cannot hear us," murmured the black-whiskered Russian, nudging 
his companion. "No one t^ill hear us. There is a banquet downstairs, 
and they are singing. Now is our chance" 

Red-beard chuckled. "I am ready what you give the word, Goranoff. 
This is easier than I expected." 

Old John Quincy pulled back from the eye-piece, aghast. "My God, 
they're going to kill him," he cried to the Emigration Official. "I mean, 
they're going to kill me! That dirty red-whiskered scoundrel has a knife 
in his clutch. The gaunt black one is priming a horse-pistol ! " 

"Watch! Watch!" was the breathless reply. "Keep your eye on the 
scene and you'll see what happened." 

Panting, squinting, horrified, old John Quincy pasted eye to eye-piece 
and watched in amazement and consternation. On that snowy balcony 
the red-whiskered one was grinning, his strange green eyes cilight. The 
one called Goranoff, having cocked his horse-pistol, was crouched ready 
to spring. 

"Ready, Niskin ?" 

"Aye, Goranoff. Ready." 

"I will throw wide the window. You leap in fast." 

"Faster than he can cry out, Goranoff. Faster than the Devil." 

"If he moves, I will shoot him through the head. If he doesn't, you will 
cut his throat. Understood ? 

"It is understood." 
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"Then it is one-two-three, go!" snarled Goranoff. "One! Two-^ " 

Old John Quincy could hardly stand it. Young John Quincy at that 
writing desk didn't hear a thing. He was scribbling busily when that killer 
on the balcony whispered, "Three!" and grabbed for the windowlatch, 
and old John Quincy wanted to yell out wildly and warn the unsuspect- 
ing boy of the danger. 

"Murder!" the old man gasped, grabbing at the box- shaped machine 
as if to catch the assassins envisioned on the screat. Then, peering, he 
couldn't help but shout. Just as Goranoff touched the window latch, it 
happened. A rumbling roar, like thunder in the winter's night. A basso 
tumult that came down from the roofs above that balcony; that whoosh! 
crash ! 

Old John Quincy saw young John Quincy leap up at the roar of the 
snow-slide. But he saw what young John Quincy hadn't' seat — that boom- 
ing white avalanche burst over the balcony like an explosion; two dark 
figures leaping for the icy balcony rail; the figures caught and envelop- 
ed as if in a down-tumbling glacier. That avalanche went over them as 
they went over the rail; engulfed, they fell forty feet into a courtyard and 
were buried under a hill of ice and snow. 

The picture faded as young John Quincy shrugged and turned back to 
his writing desk. Old john Quincy didn't shrug. Mopping his forehead, 
he leaned back from the Past-catcher and glared at the Emigration Of- 
ficial as if the evmt he'd witnessed had just happened. 

"I remember hearing that snow-slide," he said hoarsely. "But those 
murderers— I never knew they were out there! Great Glory! they might 
have slain me!" 

"So they might," said the Emigration Official. "Very easily." 

"They wanted the papers," old John Quincy panted. "That document I 
was working on! They were Anarchists, and they wanted to kill me and 
steal those papers and ruin our American negotations with Russia. Why, 
tlmnderation ! Our whole European policy might've been wrecked!" 

"That was close," came the smiling answer. "But you'll recall this 
next incident even better, although I doubt if you realized at the time it 
was such a narrow escape. See it for yourself in the Past-catcher. Take a 
look at this." 
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CHAPTER III Hy Coach 'I’o Jeopardy 

LOOKING INTO THAT MACHINE was like looking at the 
scene ol a play; when the view came-into locus it was rather like a cur- 
tain going up. Act two; The scenery had changed. Old John Quincy 
found himself staring at an evening landscape, a turnpike wind- 
ing through a peaceful countryside of fields and streams and woods. 
There was a woodcutter's cottage at one road-baid; a style at another, 
and a cross-roads where a signpost pointed. To London. 

"The London Post Road!" gasped John Quincy Adams. 

He remembered that turnpike, remembered it well. He'd traveled it in 
1795 when, as the young American minister of twaity-seven, he'd been 
ordered by George Washington to go to Holland by way of London 
where he was to deliver some important papers to John Jay at the Court 
of St. James's. 

"It was my first big mission," old John Quincy cried, glaring at that 
post-road scene "Those papers were so important Washington wouldn't 
let anyone else carry them. The British were making trouble, and those 
secret instructions had to reach Jay or the United States would be in a 
dangerous mess. Washington told me to deliver them at all costs. For- 
eign agmts wanted to steal them, but I got them to London, all right. I 
used my wits !" 

"How was that? ' the Emigration Official asked quietly. 

"I left the boat ahead of time and went to London incognito by a 
roundabout way. That's the road I took to London." 

He bent over the eye-piece excitedly; he had every reason to remember 
that London Post Road. 

The scene blurred a little as the machine crackled and fizzed; then it 
came back clear as a painting, a brown road stretching through greoi 
woods in twilight. 

"Look," said the Emigration Official, "do you see the coach, Mr. 
Adams ? Do you see it coming ? ' ' 

Yes, blinking hard into the eye-piece, John Quincy could see the stage- 
coach— far in the distance, a rolling cloud of dust advancing through 
the pastoral twilight. Pretty soon he could make out the vehicle four 
horses, lathered and galloping; the to{>-hatted driver on the high, sway- 
ing seat; the guard on the tally-ho seat behind. Up hill and down dale 
came the careening stage, growing larger and larger on John Quincy's 
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vision. He could hear it approaching, too; the whip-cracks, the creak of 
harness, the rattle of rolling wheels. 

He stared hard at that picture on the television screen, and then he 
could see within the stagecoach— a close-up of the passaigers. There 
were five mar crowded togaher, beefy Englishmen in the costumes of 
the time, and a young man crowded into a corner, all hunched up with 
books and baggage and a pad on his knees. The young man was try- 
ing to write, but having a difficult time, for the coach was jolting like 
anything and his companions Jostled him, and the coach was stuffy with 
dust and British conversation and pipe-smoke. 

"Hi, Alf, an' when shall we get to Lonnon?" asked one of the passai- 
gers for the dozenth time 

The traveler at the young man's dbow made a great fuss at pulling 
out his watch. "'Arf hour late now, an' it's gating dark. Won't be there 
till well on midnight, I expect." 

The young man, Jostled, looked up annoyed. 

The young man was John Quincy Adams, himself. 

He bent to his scribbling, biting the pencil and trying to concentrate, 
and the close-up altered into a picture of the careening stagecoach. The 
driver swore and laid about with his whip as the horses pounded around 
a turn; then there was the screech of brakes, and "Whoa, Joe! Whoa!" 
as the stage pulled up before the woodcutter's cottage where there was a 
roadside trough for water. 

Young John Quincy Adams looked out of the coach-window briefly, 
then returned to his Jotting. Oldjohn Quincy Adams, staring into the Past- 
catcher, muttered under his breath. 

"I remember stopping at that watering trough. I was smart to pick 
a backcountry stage without a lot of crowded waystops." 

"Listen to what's said," the Emigration Official touched old John 
Quincy's shoulder. "Then keep your eye on that woodcutter's cottage" 

The stagecoach driver, draping the reins across his knees, looked 
around in the dusk, then turned to the guard on the perch behind. "Hey, 
Percy. Looks like the woodcutter ayn't at 'ome" 

The guard, who sat with his arms folded carelessly and his boots 
hoisted up, nodded and looked toward the cottage without interest. He 
was a tough-looking customer, the guard. With his tricorn hat pulled 
down, his brace of pistols in his belt and a black patch over one eye, 
he resembled a pirate on the lofty sterndeck of a ship. His one good eye 
was a queer shade of green. 
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"Ayn't no smoke from his chimiiev," remarked the driver. "Might be 
he's chopped off a toe, like he did last Easter. Might be he's sick." 

"More likely he’s gone to th' lair," said the guard, shrugging. "Why 
be a worry-wort? Th' blighter's off havin’ a good time." 

The cottage under the trees was dark, and the guard's good eye 
under his down-pulled hatbrini was darker. The driver didn't notice it, 
and turned liis attention to the thirsty horses. Young John Qjuincy Adams, 
writing inside the stagecoach, didn't notice it. But old John Qiiincy 
watching breathlessly into the Past-catcher, noticed it and wondered what 
the devil. Then he saw txactlv what happened. 

With much gee-hawing, whip crackings and, Gidda])!" with the 
strain of harness and clatter ot hoofs, the^heavy stage got under way. 
Just as it started oil, two shadowy ligures raced from around behind the 
dark woodcutter’s cottage, and, sprinting out to the road, caught the tail- 
board of the lurching stage. 

From the way they ran, low-batt, furtive, they looked like highway- 
mat, each clutching a pistol. The driver, busy with whip and reins, didn't 
see than. The passaigers in the coach didn't see than. But the guard on 
his rear perch saw than— not only saw them, but leaned down, reach- 
ing to give them a hand. 

Yes, Percy with the eye-patch leaned down to help those two tlimb 
aboard; there was a dizzy minute with the dust and pebbles flying what 
it looked as if those road-runners werai't going to catch on; then each 
got a handhold and they hung for dear life on the back of the swaying 
coach. Only the guard knew they were riding back there, blind-baggage 

"'Old on!" his thick voice was just audible above the cl attertibang 
of the wheels. "Grab a-holt of that luggage I'll fetch ye aloft soon as 
there's a chance" 


Several cowhide trunks and some carpet bags were lashed to the lug- 
gagerack on the coach's rear; the top was piled high with baggage, and 
the guard could converse with these riders without fear of the driver's 
detection. Sweating, tight-jawed, they clung to the luggage- rack, almost 
lost from view in the twilight and dust. It was extraordinary that the 
guard should let them a steal a ride like that. What was more txtra- 
ordinary, one of those riders was a thin, dark man very elegantly clad, 
his weskit covered with gold watchchains and earrings in his ears; and 
old John Quincy recognized him with a ydl. 

"Why, that's Falcon! Thefamous English gambler! Played on all the 
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trans- Atlantic vessels! I met him on the ship coming over from America. 
Certainly that's the man ! " 

Old John Quincy recognized him, but young John Quincy, in the 
coach's dark interior, didn!t know he was back there Squeezed back 
on the hard, jolting cushions, young John Quincy was trying to doze 

"I never dreamed he was on that coach!" old John Quincy gasped. 
And then he noticed something else He had a lull-view look at the gam- 
bler's lace, and the man's eyes were a light, hard green and strangely 
piercing, very like Percy's one eye 

"Watch," said the Emigration Official. "See what they're doing now. " 

What Falcon and his companion were doing was at first hard to make 
out because the scene was veiled in gloaming, but it all came clear on the 
screen. Falcon had out a knife His companion was struggling to untie 
thestraps of a cowhide trunk. The guard leaned down to help. 

"You're sure it's the right trunk ? the gam bier panted up. 

"Sure," from the guard. "There's 'is initials — J. Q. A. " 

"I wouldn't want to make a mistake," Falcon scowled. "We had to 
kill that woodchopper before he'd let us hide in his cottage We've got 
to work fast now, and this is our last chance" 

"That's the luggage he's carryin'." The guard kq)t a cautionary eye 
on the driver. He bent down. "It's the Yankee you're after, ayn't it? 
Bloke named Adams? Well, 'ee's right inside the coach." 

Falcon nodded. "Good work, old chappie. Aboard ship it was too 
dangerous. This time we can't miss." 

Knife in teeth, he began to climb to the top of the coach. 

"Pass me the blade," called the one bdow. "I'll 'ave to cut these 
straps. 'Is luggage is locked an' hogtied. " 

"Don't lose that trunk," .Falcon cursed, transferring the blade. "When 
you cut it loose, jump with it to the road. I'll come back and meet you. 
He's probably carrying what we want in his pocket, but we'll have his 
baggage, too." He swung himself lightly up beside the guard. 

"Let me handle the driver," the guard advised. "II they ever learn I'm 
in on this I'll be'anged in Old Bailey belbre Whitsuntide. 'Ave we got to 
kill this 'ere Yankee?" 

"Dead men don't call out the police," Falcon said coolly. "I'll take 
care of the American. You shoot the driver. Grab the reins and stop fast, 
understand ? I'll swing down over the whifiletree, and it'll look like an 
ordinary holdup. I've got to call out the Yankee and search him, and 
he'll frisk a lot easier if I put a bullet in his head. 

'iMinute I shoot him, you whip up the horses and make oil. After- 
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ward you'll say you were trying to save the other passengers and the 
stage was held up by Irish highwaymai. If you stop any chase, I'll 
double your commission." 

"Better wait'll we're out of the open then." The guard spat. "There's 
a likely spot— those woods up ahead. Just beyond that crossroad. " 

Rattle of wheels on a plank bridge drowned their plotting voices; the 
driver, unconscious of jeopardy behind his back, cracked his whip and 
swore at the horses; rocking and careening, the coach raced on through 
lavender dusk. 

On behind, the robber was sawing desperately at the luggage straps. 
Percy the guard, pistol in hand, began to claw his way across the coach- 
top toward the driver. On hands and knees, clinging savagely, tor the 
top of that stage was likethedeckof a storm-tossed ship. Falcon followed. 

"Great Jerusalem!" old John Qiiincy Adams blurted. "And me dozing 
inside there Never once suspecting ! " 

"Look at the crossroads at the entrance to the woods," the Emigra- 
tion Official murmured. "Look closdy there in the road ahead. Do you 
see that pebble?" 

The horses were almost on top of it whai old John Quincy saw that 
pebble in the road. A big pebble it was, almost the size of a rock, smooth- 
polished and brown and possibly limestone or basalt. .Maybe some child 
had thrown it there, or maybe it had just come there by wind and 
weather and the road's erosion. Where do pebbles come from, anyway ? 
Nobody cares. Whoever notices a pebble, bevond giving it a kick? 

Certainly the driver of that London stage didn't notice it. And those 
devils creeping up behind the driver had their minds on something else. 
As for the baggage-robber bdiind he couldn't have spied it there ahead; 
while those within the coach didn't know about it either. 

Thai everybody concerned learned about it all at once. W’Ikidi! That 
stage was going like sixty, and whai one front wheel hit that pebble 
the whole equipage sprang into the air. Whan}'- bung ! what a jolt that 
was. For full a minute that coach was over on two wheels, swerving 
and careening all over the road, defying all of Newton's laws of gravity. 
Axles shrieked. There was a screech of iron springs. Into a roadside 
ditch went that stagecoach, and out ol the ditch with a jounce to split 
the hubs, held upright only by its runaway speed. 

Inside, the passengers almost brained thanselves on tlie ceiling. 

Outside, the hollering driver yanked the reins and fought to hold his 
horses. Somehow the guard hung on. But two dark figures went sailing 
oil the stage— two wild figures that soared through the air like ;i circus 
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act, lit in the highway like acrobats, and went rolling tail-over-teacup in 
the dust. One of them got up and rabbited for the woods, but Falcon, with 
a broken neck, lay still. When the coach lurched around a dizzy turn 
and came at last on an even keel, the road to London was clear. 

Some miles later the driver looked around at the guard. "W'y, Perce," 
heranarked, "you're w'ite as a bloody sheet." 

At midnight when the London stage pulled finally into Charing Cross 
depot, the guard was still waxy around the gills. 

"Gor'my, Mr. Adams,” he blurted to the young American minister, 
"someone's gone an' sawed through two of yer luggage straps. Now 
when could somedirty thieves 'avedonea trick like that?" 

CHAPTER IV Gentlemen, A Toast 

OLD JOHN QUINCY ADAMS sagged back from the machine, 
his own gills waxy. That attempt to steal his luggage was a historic 
incident, already in the history books; he'd always wondered who, on 
that London- bound stage, had cut those baggage straps. 

But- the trunk had been safe, all because of a pebble he'd never seen 
or known about. 

"The papers for Jay were in that trunk," he said thickly. "So that 
trans-Atlantic gambler was a British spy ! If the Tories had ever got hold 
of those instructions it would've meant war a whole lot quicker than in 
1812. America wouldn't have been ready; we wouldn't have won as 
we did in 1812. Stars and Stripes! I remember that devilish bouncing, 
but I never imagined Falcon— and that pebble— !" 

The Emigration Official smiled at the Past-catcher. "Many things of 
one's life are never imagined," he said gently. "Speaking of the War 
of 1812, aren't you, Mr. Adams considered largely responsible for the 
peace in 1814 — the Treaty of Ghent ?" 

Old John Quincy snorted. "Largely responsible! I consider mysdf 
wholly responsible The English wanted to quit fighting, but they wanted 
their own terms, impossible terms ! Henry Clay, on our side, wanted a 
long war. The British were pigheaded; Clay too hot tempered; no one 
in our Commission knew what to do. There'd never have been any 
Treaty of Ghent if it hadn't been for me! " 

"Look in the Past-catcher," came the soft-voiced instruction. "Your 
diplomatic genius did much to save the treaty, Mr. Adams. And if that 
treaty had failed, the United States could not have survived. But look 
in the Past-gatcher- " 
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Gh ait— Christmas Eve, the year 1814. The quaint old Flemish city 
wearing its holiday ermine of snow. Candles in windows and merry- 
makers in narrow streas. The low-roofed, historic house where the treaty 
was to he signed. Peace on Earth, good will toward men. The Past- 
catcher showed it all. 

How well old John Quincy remembered that particular Yuletide As 
the scene came into focus he saw himself as Mr. J. Q. Adams, American 
minister extraordinary; a scholarly, cosmopolitan gendeman of world 
affairs, seasoned by years of travel and long experience in European 
diplomacy. At forty-six he could point with pride to a reputation and 
service record equaled by few statesmen. The Continent had come to 
know Mr. J. Q. Adams. 

As American minister to Prussia (where his entry to Berlin had been 
challenged by a stupid Prussian officer who had never heard of the 
United States) he had won wide respect and admiration from the Ger- 
m an king. 

His raurn to the United States during Jefferson's administration had 
been distinguished by a brilliant, if stormy, period in the Senate. 

Appointed ambassador to Russia by James Madison, hehad achieved 
great success in St. Paersburg and become a close friaid of Czar Alex- 
ander. 

No diplomat was hater fitted to handle America's foreign affairs, 
and America's foreign situation was never more ticklish than in 1814. 
The Napoleonic Wars had battered the Continait. Europe was a jungle 
of suspicions, jealousies, hates. In America the War of 1812 had muddled 
to a stalemate with both John Bull and Uncle Sam exhausted. 

But, while fending off the United States with its left hand. Great Britain 
had suddenly knocked out Napoleon at Waterloo with its right. The Little 
Corporal was a ghost in exile, but Prussia loomed as a new specter, and 
London, anxious to recover prestige, might try to finish off the U.S.A. 
during the breathing spell. 

The British were only half-heartedly suing for peace, and with Well- 
ington's army released for action, the Tory governmait might change its 
mind. If a peace treaty was to be signed, it had to be signed fast. So 
Mr. J. Q. Adams bad been ordered ^post-haste from St. Paersburg to 
Ghent to head the American peace commission. It was the high point 
of his diplomatic career, and he'd never had a tougher assignement. 

To b^in with, the British peace commissioners salt ova from Lon- 
don were quarrelsome. They looked down on the Americans as thar 
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social inieriors. They were imperious and domineering. They made im- 
possible demands. They demanded the right to fortify their side of the 
Canadian border, refusing to allow fortification of the American side 
They demanded navigation control of the Mississippi. They proposed 
to erect an Indian buffer state between the U. S. and Canada. Thty. 
demanded most of Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois; refused to grant 
fishing concessions off New foundland; insisted American must assume 
responsibility for the war. 

At which the American peace commissioners became e\'en more quarrel- 
some. They not only quarreled with the British Commissioners; they 
quarreled among themselves. Mr. Gallatin, senior American commission- 
er, was ready to throw up his hands. Mr. Bayard argued sourly with Mr. 
Russell. Mr. Henry Clay wanted to punch the British and everybody else 
in the nose and go home. 

Bitterness and spleen brought the conference to a deadlock. The com- 
missioners haggled over the treaty like dogs over a bone Time and 
again it looked as if the peace commission would break up into a first- 
class gang battle. Words flew across the conference table like fists, and 
the sound of fists banging the table firghtened the good people of Chart 
who thought they heard guns. For six months the negotiations dragged, 
everyone at loggerheads. The peace commission would have blown up 
like a powder keg if it hadn't bear for Mr. J. Q, Adams. 

He, himself, had a terrible time controlling his taiiper, for he was 
quick-triggered like his father, and he hated Tory snobber3% and the 
effort for self-control almost burst the muscles of his face. 

But he could bargain like a Yankee, and he cteuld talk like a mesmer- 
ist, and he knew the desperate position the United States was in. Now 
Napoleon was beaten, the British could throw their full sea-power across 
the Atlantic, and the hard-pressed American army wouldn'thave a chance 
against the iron-hardened troops of Wellington. Peace with England 
was the only answer, but it had to be an honorable peace, lasting and 
permanent. Mr. J. Q. Adams knew that. 

He knew, too, that the British people were reasonable evai if their 
government often wasn't. He knew how ^ handle his fellow Americans. 
He trusted the judgm aits of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard; he sized up 
Russdl as incompaent; he knew explosive Henry Clay wanted the war 
to go on for personal reasons, for Claj' in the Saiate had bear a war 
hawk and his reputation was at stake. And .Mr. J. Q, Adams had some 
cards up his sleeve. 

Stubbornly he argued for conciliation. He pacified Clay on one hand 
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and the British commissioners on the other. Somehow he held the con- 
ference together. At last it was accomplished. The dove of peace was 
a pretty skinny looking bird and had lost a lot of its pinfeathers, but 
on Christmas Eve, 1814, the treaty lay on the table waiting to 
be signed. 

That historic scene, revealed by the Past-catcher, brought a tight 
lump to old John Quincy's throat. He saw himself standing by the fire- 
place, his face seamed with fatigue. He saw his fellow American com- 
missioners— Gallatin and Bayard and Russell and Clay— seated about 
in characteristic attitudes. He saw the massive Flemish table and the 
expectant inkwells and the treaty waiting therein the middle of the table 
like a Christmas gift. 

Old John Quincy looked up from the Past-catcher, bright-e\’ed. 

"We were waiting for the British com’missioners to arrive! That treaty 
was one of my greatest accomplishments! It endra the War of 1812, 
and it looks as if F'.ngland and America will never break that peace!" 

"One of the strongest treaties e%'er made," the Emigration Official 
acknowledged.' " It will last for a long time." 

"It would never have beat made," old John Quincy declared, "if I 
hadn't hdd my two trump cards: Czar Alexander and the Prussian king ! 
Great Britain was afraid of those powers and knav the\- were favoring 
America. If I hadn't made good friaids with those rulas that treaty 
would ne\’er have beai signed." 

"Ah," said the voice at his shoulder. "But keep your eye on the 
Past-catcher, Mr. Adams. Observe how nearly that treaty ftY/.vn'/ signed. " 

"What?" Old John Quincy looked up aghast. 

"Watch the scale," he was advised. 

Well, evai at the time he'd beai anxious and there on. the screen his 
anxiety showed behind his smiles. The British commissioners were late 
Could somahing at the last minute have miscarried? Gjillatin was 
nervous, pacing up and down. Clay was drummin^g the table impatiently. 
It was like the Englishmai to be late; gave than a sense of superiority 
to keep the Americans waiting. 

Mr. John Q_uincy Adams was on edge Besides, he was a litde blue 
It was Christmas Eve. His wife, Louisa, and his young son Charles 
Francis were in St. Petersburg. He got to thinking about than away off 
there in Russia, and about his father and mother in far-away America, 
the old homestead in Massachusetts and Yankee plum puddings and 
Christmas trees. 
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As if to calm his anxieties, that, tlie strains of a Christmas carol 
drifted into the room. Everyone listened. Outside in the snow the carolers 
were singing: ” SuHc .Xat lil— /Id/igc " 

John Qiiincy Adams felt warmed, reassured. A mankind that could 
write such a song could hitch its wagon to a star. He walked to the 
window and looked, down. There were three singers in the street below, 
all wrapped up in overcoats, tophats and muHlers— two men and a wo- 
man with lanterns in their hands. Mr. John (hiincv Adams threw down 
a grateful sovereign. 

"Gaitlemen." He wheeled about. "This is indeed a memorable Christ- 
mas. Come, let us celebrate the occasion. A bottle of something to toast 
the British when they arrive" 


Evai Hairy Clay grinned, for John Qiiincy Adams, being Puritan 
by upbringing, was gaierally praty sparing with the spirits. But all ol 
than thought it a good idea to toast the British commissioners (although 
Clay added that Satan's grids might be more appropriate for such a 
toasting) and Mr. John Qiiincy rang at once for his servant. 

Old Schiller, the servant, presently appeared; he was a melancholy 
fellow with a horse-like face and faded blue eyes, very polite and always 
bowing in the manner of European servants. He had beai hired to take 
charge of the American commissioners' houseliold. (One ol the most 
trying aspects of the business had beai the necessity for the American 
diplomats to live together). 

Commissioner Adams told the servant to fetch a botde of very old 
Chartreuse from his private stock in the wine cellar. Sadly the servant 
shook his head, replying in doleful Flemish that all the Chartreuse— the 
last choice bottle— had disappeared. 

"You will recall that I spoke to you about it. Mynheer Adams. During 
the six months you have been quartered here, someone has beai stealing 
your wine." 

Mr. J. Q; Adams almost lost his tanper about that. In the long fight 
with the peace commissioners, he hadn't beai able to bother with paty 
thievery. Now this seaiied as big an outrage as the British trying to 
steal Wisconsin. 

"That rare Chartreuse has all been stolai ? I'd like to get my hands 
on the theif!" 

"I've been missing champaghe right along," Gallatin put in. 

"Not a drop of wine in the pantry." Henry Clay glowered. "I used 
up my last bottle last night. I thought you chaps would have a holiday 
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supply. They don't deserve better, but we can't oiler tliese Englishmen 
beer.” 

Mr. John Quincy Adams was choleric. No wine on Christmas Eve! 
But he couldn't blame poor Schiller il the scullery boy or someone was 
light-fingered. 

"Here,” he offered the servant a handful of bills. "Buy a bottle of the 
oldest Chartreuse you can find in Ghent. And get it back here in jig 
time.” 

"But there is no one to send to the wine shop, luyiilicer," the servant 
mourned. "The cook has gone to a Christmas mass. The stable boy is 
at a party. If I go there will be no one to attend the door. I can send 
one of the carolers in the street if— ” 

"No matter who you send.” John Qiiincy Adams gestured, impatient. 
"Have that Chartreuse fetched in a hurry." 

Then the scene shifted to the street door where Schiller was beckoning 
to the carolers, asking if they would run an errand. At |)romise of a tip 
all three were more than willing. Off they hustled down the street, heads 
bowed to the blowing snow. 

Turning a corner, they hurried for a wine shop not tar Irom the 
Hotel des Pays-Bas. At the entry of the wine shop they paused together 
in confab. The scene showed a close-up of those Christmas carolers, and 
old John Quincy gasped when he saw in the Past-catcher the faces ol that 
trio. 

Their singing had been angelic, but thoselaces, unmullled, rivaled any- 
thing in a rogues' gallery. Close-up ot the tenor showed a hook-nosed, 
curly-haired dwarf, as ugly as the Hunchback ol Notre Dame No less 
hideous was the baritone, his fetitures scarred by smallpox. As for the 
woman, she was beautiful; but it was the sinister, cold beauty of 
a leopardess. These were evil faces, and to old John Qiiincy they seemed 
inhuman and yet familiar, for the eyes ol each were a piercing, unnatural 
green. 

"It is up to Little Francois," the leopard woman was whispering in 
brench. She gave the dwarf's hump an affectionate pat. "You are the 
leader, mou ItvtU. The Tomcat and I will agree to anything you say. " 

"Ah, out," agreed the Tomcat, he of the scarred f;ice. "You are the 
brains ol this party. Little Francois. Myself and Marie are but the arms 
and legs.” 

The humpback nodded appreciatively. "Leiive it to me,” he snarled. 
”I know you would like to use your garrote. Tomcat, and Marie is such 
an expert at throwing darts that it is a shame not to use her talent. But 
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Santa Claus has provided us with a better way. S/kic Dim.' No risk 
to us at all, and we can kill all those birds with one stone." 

" J’arl)/ai f" the Tomcat exclaimed. "All at once:’" 

"I told you," Marie declared. "Little Francois is a genius." 

The humpbacked dwarf sneered. "Do you think I am the highest 
paid assassin of all France lor nothing? Listen, then. I have thought it all 
out. Do you not seethe possibilities in this bottle?" 

"I see nothing but snowllakes." the Tomcat blinked. 

Frowning, the dwarf held up his lantern. "Attend, comedian! It is 
as simple as two times two. We will deliver this sacred bottle but when 
we deliver it there will be more than Chartreuse in the bottle." 

The Tomcat let his mouth fall open. Marie gave a high, tinkling 
laugh. Little Francois pointed ;i finger. "That apothecary shop over 
yonder, that is our next stop. A little evanide, perhaps. A pinch of lau- 
danum. I have a recipe used in chocoUites bv Lucretia Horgia. Alter 
which," he looked up piously, "I think the heavenly choir can sing 
thecarols to our happy peace commissioners." 

Old John Quincy Adams clenched his fists when he heard that speech 
in the Past-catcher. "Damnation!" he choked out. "They'reputting poison 
in that bottle ol Chartreuse— that bottle we were going to drink before 
signing the treaty ! ' ' 

He saw the trio buy Chartreuse and then cross to the druggist's es- 
tablishment. Saw them come smiling out ol the drug shop and go down 
an unlighted alley where they doctored the fatal liottle. They were sing- 
ing an anthan as they returned arm in arm up the snow'y Flemish street 
— three jolly Christmas carolers handing a bottle ol Chartreuse in at 
the American commissioners' door. Looking up at the lighted window, 
they caroled to the inmates in English. 

"(',0(1 rest ye ))! en y, (U'li/lciii cii, /c/ iKj/ln'iig yoo (lisiiioy - " 

Perspiration broke like oyster-sweat oh old John Qiiincy's forehead 
as he saw Schiller accept the deadly bottle. Schiller closed the door; and 
the three Christmas carolers drifted olT down the street with the snow- 
llakes, as the three British commissioners arrived. 

Old John Quincy watched, horrified. 

He saw Schiller admit the British commissioners— pompous Ixjrd 
Gamvier and that stullly little doctor who wrote books and that exasper- 
ating popinjay, Mr. Goulburn. 

He saw himself welcoming the Englishmen to the conference room. 
"Gentlemen, this is a historic occasion." 

"Quite Quite His Majesty's Government is prepared to sign— " 
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"May it be a lasting peace betweai our nations, gaitlanai. La us 
propose a toast to that effect. Mr. Clay, will you ring lor Schiller?" 

How could Commissioner John Qiiincy Adams have suspa'ted ? In that 
upstairs conleraice room, .seated about the table with the others, he finger- 
ed his pai lightheartedly and chatted cheerfully to Lord Gambier and 
wondered why the servant didn't hurry. And presently he heard Schiller 
coming up the stairs. The footsteps were slow in coming; the old stairs 
creaked; the servant seemed to be taking an unconscionable long time. 

'What," he wondered to himself, "is the matter with that man?" 

Then the door at room's end opened, and Schiller was there. He was 
breathing heavily; in the candlelight his features were pale; he seemed 
to have dilliculty balancing tray and glasses and uncorked Chartreuse 
bottle. 

Commissioner Adams hurried to the servant, backed him out into 
the hall and closed the door. "Schiller!" he snapped, peering into the 
man's yellowed lace, "you're drunk." 

"No, " the servant answered. "Sick!" With that, in the hall's dimness, 
he staggered; fell flat across the stair-head. JohnQiiincy Adams jumped 
too late. Crash went the tray and glasses. Iiiiiiil)cty-huiiil>-l>iinij> bum!) — 
that was the Chartreuse bottle clattering down the stairs, anptying itself 

It had seaned a bad omen for the peace treaty at the time— too om- 
inous to be mentioned in letters and notes. But Just as the bottle broke 
to pieces on the- bottom step, the cook entered the front door. It was 
that good Planish lady who hurried off to fetch the doctor and returned 
by way of the wine shop to buy another bottle of Christmas cheer. 

The scale faded whai, having toasted their governmaits all around, 
the peace commissioners reached for their pais to sign the Treaty of 
Chait. 


CHAPTER V Mr. Setrelary Takes The Air 

OLD JOHN Q.UINCY ADAMS felt ill at the fad(^out of that 
scaie. As ill as he'd ever felt in his life. He swung around from the 
Past-catcher and loosened his collar with a finger, and his lips were 
tr alibiing. 

"So that's what happaied to that servant," he said huskiy. "That's 
why he collapsed ! I raiiaiibcT how he fell over that night. The doctor 
took him away and he never came back afterward, and I— I thought 
he was just sick. But he was poisoned! It was //c Schiller, himself— 
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who'd been robbing the wine cellar. He took a nip ol that poi.soned 
Cbartreu.se! Good Godtrey! II he hadn't, it would have killed us all!" 

"Yes," said the hhnigration OHicial quietly. "You'd have died." 

"And the peace tretity wouldn't have been signed," old John Quincy 
cried. "The war would have gone on. Wellington would have hurled 
his troops across the Atlantic. England and America might be at each 
other throats today! That's what those French agents wanted. They 
wanted to bring back Napoleon, wanted F-ngland and America to biitter 
each other to exhau.stion. Those assassins were hired to kill us and stop 
that tretity. I see it all now." 

"The Past-catcher reveals everything," was the low-voiced response. 
"It shows what happaied and what iicaiiy htippened. In every man's 
hie there are things that nearly happened— things ol which he never 
dreamed. Those three French killers were following you, Mr. Adams, 
every hour ol the six months you' were there in Ghent. FYoin the moment 
peace was decided upon your life was in Jeopardy." 

Prickles crawled on old John Qiiincy's bald-spot. "By heaven!" he 
swore. "If I'd known ! " 

The Emigration Official shook his head. "Beliind every happening 
in the life of a man are the unknown things that netirly happaied. What 
man, as he turns a corner, knows what lies at that moment ahead or 
what goes on behind his back? He turns to the right and, all unaware, 
avoids the accident which might have happened at the left. Or, turning 
to the left, he sidc'-steps, all unknown, some misfortunate pitfall at the 
right. The Past-catcher, being four diinaisioual, shows all. Let us see 
what nearly happened while you were Secretary of State." 

"While 1 was Secretary of State?" old John Qiiincy cried. 

"In the Cabinet of James Monroe," The Emigration Official nodded. 
"You had won high honors in Europe, Mr. Adains, and when you re- 
turned with your family to the United Sliites you wjsre President Monroe's 
first choice for the highest post in his Cabinet. Look, Mr. Adams." The 
official adjusted a dial. "The year is now 1820. You will see yourself 
in Washington, D. C." 

Washington in the spring! Ah, softly as May itself it came into focus 
on the tdevision-like screen— the town, misty with a Sunday morning 
sunlight and decked in fresh greenery that cloaked the rawness ol un- 
painted buildings, the shabbiness of the negro quarter, the dirt and du.st 
of unpaved streets, the piles of lumber and masonry and helterskelter 
aspect of a new boom town. 
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Burnt by the British during theWarol l812, Capitol and White House 
were still a-building. Everywhere wooden Irameworks were going up. The 
American capital in 1820 was young, raw-boned, taking root. White 
boulevards, parks and national inonuinents were yet to come. But mag- 
nolias and wild llowers blossomed everywhere, and in the surrounding 
forests there were birds singing. 

A carriage was coming down Pennsylvania Avenue; Secretary ol State 
John Quincy Adams with his wile and young sous were to be seen cni- 
joying their Sunday morning drive. It was sc’\'eu o'clock and dewy in the 
morning, but that wasn't early in an era when lamilies breakfasted at 
five-thirty and church began at half past seven. 

But Secretary of State Adams wasn't going (o church. There was no 
Unitarian service in town; besides, although he was a rigid man of 
principle, he was pretty much a free-thinker like his lather and prderred 
to say his own prayers. A Sunday morning drive through the woods 
down to the Potomac could be worshiplul, too. 

"What a lovely drive it is," Louisa was delighted. "I'm so happy 
herein Washington." 

Secretary ol State Adams, jotting notes on the back of an envelope, 
looked up. "No finer city anywhere in the spring," he assured his wife. 
"It's going to grow, Louisa. Just as the United Slates is going to grow. 
Someday it'll be the most important city in the world. " 

Mr. John Quincy Adams felt fine that morning. How good it was to 
be in America with his wile and boys. Just to be au Americtin citizen, 
out of the stale, decaying atmosphere of Europe, made him want to 
expand. Europe was like an old and November-blighted forest; America 
was like a promise of spring. Democracy would grow strong and healthy 
and tall. To know he had an important part in building the great Re- 
public filled him with a glow of pride. 

And what American had more reason to be proud? Even his political 
enemies had to acknowledge his .supremacy in the State Department. No 
one in Washington was doing a better job, and the State Department 
was a mighty tough job under James Monroe. 

People were calling it the Era of Good Feeling, but if there was any 
good feeling around, John Quincy Adams wasn't awareof it. His job had 
been thorny as a briar patch. There'd been that squabble with Great 
Britain over the Columbia River, and that ticklish dicker with Russia 
over the Pacific Coast. Then he'd had to purchase Florida Irom Spain, 
and buying Florida real estate from a Spaniard was as risky as going 
blindfold to a horse trade. 
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He'd done a fine piece of work, buying Florida for the United States, 
and meantime he'd accomplished a lot of etacting little odd jobs like 
holding his temper in the Cabinet and establishing the Bureau ol Weights 
and Measures. And now he was putting over the biggest job ol statecraft 
so lar in his career. He was detiling an all-time death blow to the am- 
bitions of the Holy Alliance 

He told Louisa about it as the carriage promaiaded under the shade 
trees. 

Things had been happaiing since he'd been Secretary of State The 
natives of Caitral and South America, revolting against intolerable 
tyranny, had broken away from Spanish domination and set up re- 
publics of their owm. The Spanish people tlmmselves were lighting against 
the king. Italy, too, was in bloody revolution. 

All over Europe the people were crying lor democracy, striving to 
throw olf the monarchs who held them down. The right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness— all over the world those ideals were on the 
march. 

The kings were scared. They saw that democracy in America was a big 
success. They hugged their money-bags and clutched their tottering thrones 
and put their heads together. "Democracy," they decided, "must be 
smashed. If it smashed in America it will die out forever. The first stq) 
is to reconquer for Spain the colonies in South and Central AmericJi." 

So they said a lot of hypocritical prayers and formed a .sanctimonious 
league called the Holy Alliance. Top dogs of this crew were the an- 
peror ol Austria, the emperor of Prussia and the czar of Russia, once 
friendly toward America but now inspired by Prince Metternich to seize 
world domination. Save for England and Turkey, all the other powers 
in Europe rushed to get on the bandwagon. They pledged to stand by 
the divine right ol kings, to stamp out danocracy in Fmrope and re- 
capture South America for the king of Spain. 

"Do you see what that would mean?" John Q_uincy Adams asked 
his wife. "Huge European armies in South America, the Caribbean, 
Mexico. The United States constandy threatened. Little by litde our Re 
public would be undermined. It's an insidious plot to aid all represaita- 
tive governmnit." 

"Goodness!" Louisa said breathlessly. "Isn't that terribly dangerous 
for our country ?" 

"Dangerous!" John Quincy Adams snapped. "It's the worst threat 
our nation ever had. Luckily the British people won't have anything to 
do with that gang. But they're powerful aiough as it is. If they ever get 
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a foothold in South America they'll beontop ol us like a pack ot wolves. 
James Monroe turned pale when he heard about it, I tell you." 

"And what's President Monroe going to do about it:’" Louisa asked. 

"It's up to the State Dqjartmail," John CJ,uincy Adams ex|dained, 
"and he's left most of it up to me." 

"What are you going to do about it, Pop:’ " young (Ihaiies Francis 
asked. 

"I'm going to do plenty," John Q_uincy Adams said, .sc|uare*-j;twixl. 
"I'm working on it now, and I'm almost finished. The President will 
get the credit lor it, but I'm responsible lor it, il I do s;iv so. You’ll 
hear about it when it goes through." 

He smiled, thinking it over, as the carriage trundled under the shade 
trees. He'd concocted ;i scheme to scotch th;it Holy Alliance, all right. A 
few days more and the plan would be made public. He must work on it 
later this morning. 

He consulted his watch. "Better hurry it a little," he called to Antoine 
who was driving the landau. "We are twentv-one seconds behind lime. I 
must be punctual today." 

Antoine flicked his whip, promising to m;tke the routine drive on the 
dot. So many minutes in the woods. So many to the Potomac Bridge 
Across the river and back home on the very tick. John Qyiincy Adams 
did c*veryihing exactly to schedule. People in Washington often set their 
clocks by the comings and goings of John Qiiincy Adams. 

And that very Sunday morning someone was setting a clock by Mr. 
John Qiiincy Adams. It wasn't a grandfather clock or a coo-coo clock, 
but a most extraordinary clock all fitted up witli wires and gadgets and 
springs, and when it went off it said something a whole lot louder than 
coo-coo. 

The youth who was setting it was extraordinary, too. Thin, Pasty- 
skinned. Black-browed, smooth black hair. In the closc'-up shown by the 
Past-catcher he had the face of a male Mona Lisa, the same inscrutable 
smile; and his dapper hands, setting the clock, were slim and white as 
a woman's. But his eyes were not Mona Lisa's; they were ;i light green, 
and somehow they made him seen the unreal creature of a di eain. 

As he came into focus on the television screen, he was crouched down 
bdiind a thicket ol willows near the Potomac River bridge, watching the 
road with his beady eyes and fixing the strangc'-looking clock. 

" Hiicno !" he whispered, as Secretary of Slate Adam's carriage caine 
in sight. "As usuiil ! He is right on time" 

Secretary of State Adams, crossing the bridge with his wile and sons 
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ill the carriage, didn't see that queer figure in the willows. Hut the Past- 
catcher showed him very clearly, and old johii (.fuincy, riveted to the 
e>'e-piece, cried out in fear. 

"\\'hat's he doing ? What's that queer clock in his hand ? " 

The picture on thescreai supplied the answer. .Vs the carriage passed 
out of view, the lurking figure darted out of the willows, slipped stealthily 
down the river bank, and ducked under the wooden bridge. 

"Five minutes," he murmured. "In exactly live minutes the carriage 
will be coining back. Pi>i Dios! this is one Sundtiy he will not be home 
on time. .\s my nanieis FJ Bomba!" 

Old John Qjiiincy rocked back Irom the Past-catcher, horror-stricken. 
"El Bomba!" he gasped. "That's the notorious assassin who was de- 
ported from South America. He'd been hired by tlie Spanisli king to 
murder Simon Bolivar, the Liberator. 1 never knew he was in Washing- 
ton ! " 

"Listen," murmured the Fanigration Official. 

Old John Qiiincy listened. The youth wa.s planting that Imtiiv-looking 
clock under the bridgdiead. Then, quick ;i.s a ferret, he raced out from 
under the bridge and sped ofl into the underbrush. The view on the screen 
was peacdul. Blue sky and puffy white clouds and the Potomac placid 
across the landscape. Only one sound disturbed the .Maytime scene— a 
faint, thin Ikk-lock from under the wooden bridge. 

"He's planted a bomb!" old John Q,uincy moaned. "An inlernal 
machine!" 

Tick-lock, tick-lock, he could hear it plainly, the ticking magnified by 
the early morning hush. Thar a new sound came into the scare. The 
clop-clop-clop of horses' hoofs. The carriage was rdurning. 

"Hdp!" old John Quincy cried out in spiteof himsdf "My wife and 
boys are with me in that carriage. We're going to be blown to pieces!" 

He gripped the Past-catcher as if trying to shut off the picture, but there 
was no stopping the past. Closer and closer came the carriage to that 
ticking infernal-machine Old John Quincy watched in a paralysis of 
fascination. What had happaied? What coii/d have happaied ? 

Thai all at once there was an ecplosion. It happaied before the car- 
riage returned into view, and it wasn't under the bridge but in the sky. 
.Slum- hung ! A crack ofthundtfr! Thai, tc/tof.i.v// .' Like that. A rainstorm! 
A torrait! One of those springtime cloudbursts that rush from the blue 
without warning and ruin ladies' Sunday hats. 
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How it rained! Landscape, river and bridge were almost washed right 
out of the picture. The scaie was inundated; tlie Potomac Hooding its 
banks on the screen. 

Old John Quincy Adams yelled as the carriage came into view, and 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, in the carriage, was yelling too. 
He was shouting at the driver not to spare the horses. The opai landau 
was like a chip in a deluge; poor Louisa had her shawl over her head, 
and the boys were huddled under the drenching, and Antoine was whip- 
ping the team. 

"Thebridge! Thebridge!" Secretary ofStateAdams' yells were almost 
smothered by the downpour. "Hurry up, Antoine! The waters are rising 
— the span isn't safe" 

"Not sale!" old John Qiiincy groaned, echoing his own cries from 
long ago. "My God! And I was in a hurry to get there If I'd ever 
guessed ! " 

But he hadn't guessed. He'd spurred the driver to top speed. The 
bridge was shaky, low to the river, a temporary makeshift span to be 
replaced whai the governmait had more time. Already the foaming Hood 
was licking the understructure Wavelets lapping up through the boards. 
And the bridge was long. In the picture it seaned to strach for miles. 

In a cloud of water the carriage was coming across. The long span 
tranbled under the hoofbeats and flying wheels. Just as the carriage 
reached the bridgeliead the river poured across the span. Thai, abruptly 
as it had started, the rainstorm was over. The flood stood level with the 
bridge Sunshine broke through the sky. The broke through the sky. 
The carriage was safe on solid ground, vanishing in a shower of mud 
on its way back to town. 

As the picture laded out in the Past-catcher there was only the sound 
of water lapping the bridge- boards and foliage dripping. 

CHAPTER VI Two Shadows Unseai 

OLD JOHN QUINCY'S FACE at the e>'e-piece was ashen. He 
could barely manage to whisper. "It didn't go olf! Flooded! The water 
rose under the bridge and the mechanism was flooded ! " 

The Emigration Official said nothing. 

"And I was angry about that cloudburst," old John Quincy whis- 
pered. "I remember now. It ruined Louisa's new dress— soaked us all 
to the skin. I remember being furious at the time" 

"Into each life some rain must fall," the Emigration Official raninded. 
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"But that bridge might've been blown to matchwood!" Old John 
Quincy's voice scaled up off-key. "My wife— my sons— that fiend El 
Bomba would have killed us all. He— great Lord!— he was an agent of 
the Holy Alliance!" The old man's features hardened fiercely at the 
realization."If he was working for the king ot Spain, he was hired by the 
Holy Alliance! A plot against our government! They were trying to stop 
me." 

That Job he was doing for James Monroe. To make the Western 
Hanisphere safe for democracy. Saved by a rainstorm! It made his 
blood run cold. And now, staring at the Past-catcher, old John Quincy 
experiaiced a saisation of fear, a haunting uneasiness, a suddai anxiety 
about something that he couldn't put his finger on. Just what it was he 
couldn't expalin, but it had to do with the Past-catcher— some episode 
in his past— some event not as yet revealed— something he couldn't 
ran ember. 

Fascinated, he stared into that picture machine. That secraary of state 
episode wasn't quite over. Twice more El Bomba the Spaniard tried to 
assassinate him. The second time the bomb was planted under a water- 
melon in the Botanical Gardai where he was making some of his famous 
horticultural ecperimaits. The bomb was a dud. 

The last attempt was on the night before he finished the last draft of 
his Job for James Monroe. John Quincy Adams was an expert billiard 
player, and tbe night before that draft was completed, he dropped into 
the only billiard table, arriving on customary schedule for an hour ot 
relaxation. 

There was quite a crowd and he was cueing brilliantly, but he wouldn't 
have cued as brilliantly had he known that El Bomba, the notorious 
Spanish assassin, was in the crowd. Old John Quincy groaned when the 
Past-catcher showed that vicious face among the spectators. Secretary of 
State John Quincy didn't evai look up from the table He was clicking off 
a run, maneuvering the little ivory balls with the dexterity of a profession- 
al. Applause burst through the cigar smoke as he ran the score to ninety- 
nine. 

Among the spectators was John C. Calhoun. "Bet you five dollars, 
Mr. Adams," he called as the secretary of state paused to chalk his cue 
"Five dollars you can't score a hund:ed." 

"Done" Secretary of State Adams smiled confidaitly. Hehadn't missed 
a shot all evening, and he was feeling in rare form. "I'll give you two 
to one, sir, and it's my last shot of the evaiing, after which I'll take your 
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money and go home The State Departmait's making a world-wide an- 
nouncanent tomorrow." 

Instantly everyone was wagering; money changing hands. Secretary 
ol State Adams took a long time chalking his cue, smiling around to 
make it impressive. Nobody noticed the youth ‘with the Mona Lisa lace. 
Everyone was staring at Calhoun and Mr. J. Q. Adams. So the Spairiard 
got away with it, quick as lightning with sleight-of-hand. 

Leaning against the table, lie substituted one white ball for another 
ball so fast it was hardly visible in the Past-catcher. And there was 
dynamite in that substituted billiard ball. Enough high. explosive to take 
off the roof. Kiss it, and that tavern would be blown to atoms. 

And there was Secretary of State Adams aiming at it deliberately. 
Calculating the distance. Planning with all his skill to hit it with a carom 
shot. The Past-catcher showed everything. It showed what was in that 
ivory ball; it showed El Bomba sneaking quickly out ol the crowd; it 
showed the onlookers watching breathless and J6hn Q^uincy Adams 
letting fly with the cue. 

— the cue ball raced across the green table. f.7/c/ — it hit ball 
Number One. There was a second while the two caromming balls made 
geometric patterns on the cloth; then a cry from the secretary of state. 
Between the cue ball and that fatal third you couldn't have put a hair. 

"Missed ! " 

Hanging up his cue. Secretary ol State Adams stamped out of the 
building; the proprietor turned out the lights; El Bomba sneaked back to 
salvage the unexploded high explosive; and nett morning the powers ol 
Europe were told to keep out of the Americas and stay out. That was the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Saved by a rainstorm— a dud— a faulty billiard shot! Well, the history 
books would never know that. But there are lots of angles the history 
books don't know— the secrets that never came out— the happenings 
around the corners— the million things we don't know about which make 
up the million things we do. 

Old John Q,uincy, at the eye-piece of that Past-catcher, learned such 
things. That machine went on. Red after red it reviewed the past events 
of his life, and went on behind the scene, so to speak, of those past 
events. And what went on behind the scene was plenty. 

Take that year of 1824. He was bdng followed. He never knew at 
the time he was being followed because those spies who trailed him 
were careful to keq> it a secret. How can anyone know that they're 
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being followed in secret? If the spy is caught it isn't a secret any more. 

But lot of spies have never been caught. Think of all the people in 
history who must have bear trailed by spies at one time or another 
but never knew it because those secret agents were never appreliended. 
Historians can't let such cats out of the bag; the>’ don't know about 
them. But that Past-catcher showed a pair of spies trailing John Q^uincy 
Adams in 1824, and those two secret agents were so secretive they al- 
most evaded the Past-catcher. 

Their names were Commodore Breed and Mrs. Jammer. The Commo- 
dore was a gross, swaggering, red-faced Navy deserter, covered with 
tattooing and flogging scars. He had a drawl as soft as Georgia and the 
soul of a spider. Mrs. Jammer was a big blonde German woman, built 
like a Percheron horse, and with fewer morals. 

They lived in a secluded shack on the outskirts of Washington, and 
they had orders from certain parties not to let John Qiiincy Adams out 
of their sight. Mrs. Jammer would trail the quarry; that the Commo- 
dore would take up the job where the woman left off. Day and night 
they were on his heels, and, glaring into the Past-catcher, old 
John Quincy watched these shenanigans dumbfounded. Probably it was 
his outraged amazanent that kqit him from noticing the eyes of these 
two spies— the similar great eyes. 

"Sweet Land of Liberty!" he exploded. "Those two hounding me in 
Washington like that I By thunder, if I'd ever known I" 

Why, a dozen times he passed Mrs. Jammer on the street without so 
much as giving her a glance. Once, skidding on a muddy corner, his 
cariage almost ran over the Commodore on Pennsylvania Avaiue. 

"Great Godfrey! If I'd ever suspected that villain was after me— !" 

But he hadn't suspected. No one in Washington suspected. The town, 
in 1824, was jammed with all manner of strange people. Taverns and 
boarding houses were filled to overflowing. Foreign diplomats rnbbed 
elbows with uncouth frontiersmai. Soldiers, Indians, politicians, gamblers 
thronged the mud streets. Roustabouts, slave-traders, office seekers and 
Virginia gentlemen swarmed in the capital. There was no organized 
police force; no lights at night; no indoor plumbing. The town was 
wildly excited.. No one thought of anything except the presidential elec- 
tion. 

No one was more excited about it than John Quincy Adams. James 
Monroe was retiring to be the last of the so-called Virginia Dynasty, 
and John Qiiincy Adams was picked to ru'> as Monroe's successor. It 
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was a violent campaign, for Mr. Adams opponaits were Andrew Jack- 
son and Henry Clay. 

As Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams had ddaided Jackson's 
reckless invasion of Spanish Florida; now Jackson, tricked by politi- 
cians into believing the opposite, attacked John Quincy with stinging 
denouncements. Clay was no mean opponent, either. John Quincy Adams 
had his first real taste of bitter politics in the mud-slinging contest that 
followed. He was accused of blundering in Europe. Bungling the Treaty 
of Ghait. Southern papers called him a snob. Newspapers in Philadel- 
phia said he was a public disgrace who never wore a cravat and went 
to church in his bare feet. 

The race was clos^ the candidates coming down the'home stretch 
neck and neck. Jackson got the most electoral votes; tailed to gain the 
necessary majority. The vote went to the House, and John Quincy Ad- 
ams was elected President. The nation, the capital and Andrew Jackson 
went wild. Months of uproar and excitement followed; in the hurlyburly 
of politics and argument, no one noticed the pair from that shack on 
the edge of town. 

President of the United States, John Quincy Adams had too many 
open enemies to imagine a couple more. His inaugural speech wasn't 
out of his mouth before the politicians attacked him. He advocated a 
vast scheme of public and social improvements; and there ought to be 
colleges built as well as roads and canals; suggested the government 
ought to back free education, put up astronomical observatories, ex- 
plore the West and do something about the darkening slave question. 

"Impractical!" howled the politicians. "Dreamer!" shouted the edi- 
tors. Jeers echoed from all over the country, especially the South; what- 
ever he said or did thereafter, it seemed to President Adams as if the 
ten million people of America were after him. 

His four years in the White House were as tough as any President's 
in history. His own party, his home state, manbers of his Cabinet turned 
against him. He was accused of fraud.- Of conniving Vith Henry Clay. 
Of stirring up the slaves to near rebellion. Of bribing the House to dect 
him. Of going on benders. Of robbing the U. S. Treasury. 

Stung to desperation, falsdy mtiligned, he struck back at his tra- 
ducers with mounting anger. He wrote of his Vice-President Calhoun 
as "stimulated to frenzy by success, flattery and premature advance- 
ment." He described Randolph of Virginia, one of his slanderers in 
the Senate, as a man of "besotted violence" who stood up in the House, 
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drunk, "to revile the absent and the present, the living and the dead." 
He dqtlored the narrow-mindedness of New England and the hypo- 
crisy of the slave-holding South. 

The death ot his ag«d father up in Massachusetts saddened him. 
He became depressed, tight-lipped, bitter-eyed. Deserted by friends, har- 
ried by unscrupulous foes. President John Quincy Adams was a lonely 
man. 

But lie wasn't as lonely as he thought he was. Two there were who 
remained always with him. He didn't know the\’ were there, but there 
the}’ were. Beliind doors. Under windows. Around the corner. Back 
of the tree They followed him to Cabinet meetings and otlicial din- 
ners, to political powwows and parades. They peeked over the wall of his 
Botanical garden and haunted his private life in the White House Two 
unseen shadows. 

It made old John Quincy shiver to know, see himselt hounded like that. 
He swore, looking up from the Past-catcher. 

"The whole town was full of rats! Those two were lost in the shuffle! 
Why, they walked right into a White House reception— no dilferait from 
the rest of the crowd." 

Yes, Mrs. Jammer and the Commodore were thereat a White House 
recqttion; the Past-catcher showed them there. That was the reception 
where General Winfield Scott had his pocket picked of eight hundred 
dollars. John Quincy Adams had always wondered who had stolen the 
general's wallet. 

"The Commodore!" old John Quincy, at the eye-piece, raged.' "If 
Winfield Scott had only caught him! Ah, he would have sabered the 
cur!" 

Then the Past-catcher showed another close-up of those spies. The 
kitchen of that shanty in the suburbs. Shutters closed and lights down. 
Mrs. Jammer and the Commodore, heads together over the table, plotting. 
Now they had new orders— the Past-catcher didn't show where those 
orders came from, but in that dim-lit kitchat were plain aiough— orders 
to kill President John Quincy Adams ! 

"It's dangerous," the Commodore kept muttering. "It's dangerous as 
hell." 

"]u woh!" Mrs. Jammer conceded. "So Ihaffa plan—" 


CHAPTER VII Diamonds In His Teah 
HISTORY BOOKS RECORDED the burning ol the Treasury 
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Building. How John Quincy Adams organized a bucket brigade and 
himself took charge of fighting the fire. 'I'he President's courage was 
applauded, and spontaneous combustion was blamed. It took the Past- 
catcher, however, to tell the whole story. To show that the spontaneous 
combustion which .started that blaze was in the brain ot Mrs. Jammer. 

That was her idea. Set lire to the Treasury and then, while all Wash- 
ington rushed to the conflagration, to catch the President alone in the 
White House— and kill him. She never figured he'd rush out there in it 
firanan's hat with the Protectives, any more than she could imagine 
the Prussian kaiser swinging a bucket. That was whm she got a lesson 
in American Daiiocracy. 

Historians, too, recorded the famous swimming exploits of Presidait 
J. Q. Adams; but those historians ( lor historians don't know everything) 
should have looked into that Past-catcher. True, the President loved 
to swim and his skill was the talk of the town. But take that lampus 
incident when his clothes werestolai. ThePast-catcher's story was diflerent 
from the record in the history books. 

He liked to ga up at 4;15 in the summer and ride from the White 
House down to the Potomac for asunrise dip. Bathtubs were an unknown 
luxury in the Washington of those days— there wasn't a bathtub in the 
White House until Millard Fillmore installed one twenty-five yetvrs hiter — 
and John Quincy Adams preferred the river to a water pitcher and basin. 
Ordinarily his servant accompanied him swimming, but that morning 
Antoine stayed in bed. 

Now the scene as shown in the Past-catcher was colored for old John 
Quincy with fond memories. A willow grove shrouded in morning mist. 
Sunrise, and the Potomac pink and blue. The President tethering his 
horse; stripping down at water's edge, soaring off the bank on a running 
dive. He made a perfect jackknife, hit the river in form and struck out 
for midstream like an athlete, churning the cool current with powerful 
strokes. 

At this point the Past-catcher differed from the historians. Neither the\' 
nor the swimming President saw the sinister face of the Commodore, as 
shown on the vision screen, peering from the riverbank underbrush. 

Murder almost caught the President that time. Not daring to tackle 
the swimmer alone, the Commodore stole John Quincy Adams clothes 
and raced olf to fetch Mrs. Jammer, knowing the President of the United 
States couldn't ride back through Washington like Lady Godiva and 
would have to stay there in the water. 
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"I've got him." He burst in on Mrs. jammer. ' Stitchless ! Down there 
in the river ! His servant isn't with him, an' he can't get out. We' re going 
in swimming with him. All we have to do is hold him under watcT— it'll 
look like he had a cramp an' was drowned. Come on !" 

Goose pimples swelled on old John Qiiinc)''s skin as he saw that pair 
rushing cross-town through the early morning mists— to drown him. The 
Commodore was built like a gorilla, and Mrs. jammer was a powertul 
worn an. 

"I rememher now! " he cried, et'cn helore the linal sequence. "1 was 
stuck there in the water wondering how in Sam Hill I'd get home. I 
couldn't ride to the Wliite House with nothing on — not the President ! 
But a kid came down the river's hank, just ;i IrecklcM, hareloot bov 
with a tishpole— " 

Yes, ;i boy — a ten-year old kid, who raced to a nettrbv itirmhouse 
to get the President ol the United States ;i pair ol pants. Saved bv a 
nipper and a pair ol |)ants ! 

"And I alwiiys thought a tramp stole mv clothes," old |ohn t)uincv 
groaned. "If tlnit lad htidn't chiinced to come a-lishing I'd have been 
drownc-d like a dog ! ' ' 

"Yes," said the grave voice at old |ohn Qiiincv's shoiddcr. Or it that 
larmer liad not had an extra pair ol pants. " 

Now he had two more close calls there in the Potomtic— tamous in- 
cidents lor the schoolbooks, but chronicled ;i little dillerciitly by that 
Past-catcher. There w;ls that time he was swq)l around a riverbend by 
the current, and two toughs came alter him in ;i rowboat in the log. and 
a Navv barge scared the toughs away. Wdl, Mrs. jammer and the 
Commodore were the toughs in that rowboat. 

And that narrow escape when he w;is paddling ticross the river with 
Antoine and thdr canoe sank suddeidy under them without warning, 
nearly drowning than both in the chiinnel lar Irom shore. Old John 
Quincy cried aloud whai the Past-catcher re\'ealed thatit wtis the Commo- 
dore who, the night before, had cut the seams ol that canoe. 

"And I thought those were acciduits!" old John Qiiincv gasped. "Ac- 
cidaits!" 

Those episodes as shown in that Past-catcher put a coat ol ice around 
his soul. That succession of close calls froze him to the marrow. It was 
terrible to know how many assassins hud beat after him. Worse, to think 
he'd never known it at the time. And once more he was haunted by that 
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other fear— something he couldn't identily — something that had happened 
and he couldn't remember. What it coining u|) in the Past-c;itclier ? 

The Emigration Official touched his shoulder. ".Vre you beginning to 
understand, Mr. Adams? Are you beginning to See?" 

Old John Q_uincy's eyes glared, blood-shot. "I see, all right. I'was a 
marked man while I was in Europe, and slated lor murder while I was 
Secretary of State. And the)' wantal to kill me while I was President. 
J umping J ehoshaphat ! ' ' 

He put a dilated ev'eball to the c’yc'-piece. 1 he scene was .Mrs. ]ammer's 
kitchen. The Commodore was advising her to lav low 'lor a while— give 
the President a chance to get over his fright — catch, him off guard. 

"But I was never frightened!" old John Q_iiine)' panted. "In till that 
time I Wits never on giuird ! " 

Twice more the German woman and the Commodore tried to kill him. 
The Commodore had ;i plan to shanghai him on an .African slaver, but 
the crew got drunk on the appointed night aiut* shanghaied a Boston 
carpet-bag salesman by mistake. Then, during his second Presidential 
campaign, he was sniped at while makitig a speech. Fottrth ol July. He 
was standing on an outdoors platlorm. Firecrackers were banging. Xo 
one heard .Mrs. Jammer's jiistol. .A ehtinee reach for a glass of water 
saved him. He never lietird the bullet go bv. 

What a camptiign that was! One ol the foulest echihitions of below- 
the-belt politics in .American historv. Both candidates were smeared'. 
Soured by previous defeat, .Andrew Jackson hated John CKiincy .Vdtims 
with all the venom of an Indian lighter lor ;i man he cemsidered a New 
England bluenose. .Adams thought ol Jackson as a swaggery, tobacco- 
chewing wildman, an itnlettered demagogue and whoopla public hero. 

Jackson's marriage was dragged in the mud; his wile's name publicly 
sullied; he was called a inurdereT. John Q,ninc\’ .Adams was called a 
drunkard, a graller and a libertine. I’he stoiv was passed around that 
while he was atnbassador to Russia he had ruined a beautilul vonng girl 
and sold her to a Slavic nobleman. 

Neither candidate was responsible for the dirt th;it was Hung, but each 
blamed the other. The nation shook with passion and prejudice. Old 
John Quincy was glad whai the Past-catcher finished with that unsavory 
chapter in .Americati historv. He saw .Andy Jtickson elected President; stiw 
himself returning to Massachusetts in galling defeat. 

He was glad when the .scene went on to 18B1 and he saw himselt 
going back to Washington to take a seat in Congress. He was vindicating 
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liis honor. No oilier ex-l’resiilciU li;id rutiiriu'd to \\’a.sliin<rion alter .such 
a heating. Hi.s own lather, deleated lor a saond term, had ne\'er set loot 
in the capital again, [ohn Q^ainev .\dtini.s wtinied to keep on serving his 
country. 

He served it, too. Tho.se .scenes in (Congress went so last they hlurred 
on old John Qiiincy's vision. Years lied swiltly through the Past-catcher. 
Kvents, episodes, incidents |)assed across the screen as ;i series ol lltishes. 
He saw’ hiinsell once more in the (1 apitol, it solitti-y ligure lighting lor his 
principles. Hetoughl for international security, forthe esttiblishmenl ol the 
Smithsonian Institute, lor a sounder democracy. But mostly he fought 
against slavery. 

And that was the Inirdest light of all. Harder ihtin the work he'd done 
in Russia. Harder than carrying papers CD jay. Harder than the Treaty 
ol (Ihent. Than putting over the Monroe Dc'ctrine. Than all the things 
he'd done as President. 

For he hated slavery, but he loved the Union, and while lighting one 
he tried to hold together the other, and it was like trying to juggle fire 
and dynamite. The South hated him as one hates the rebuke of 
consciencet The North— his own New England— hated him as big busi- 
ness hates something that may interfere with money. Pacifists haled him 
as a trouble maker. Abolitionists hated him for compromise. The meanest 
issue in all American hi.story was the slavery question, and John Quincy 
Adams was Juggling it. 

They tried to stop him. They shouted him down in Congress; shelved 
his petitions; at last tried to silaice him by passing a law that slavery 
couldn't be maitioned in the House. That was the famous Gag Rule, but 
it didn't gag John Quincy Adams. He went right on talking, for the Con- 
stitution assured all Americans free speech. All through the 1830's he went 
right on talking, standing up alone to shake the House with his thunder- 
toned appeals for freedom. Single-handed, he carried on the fight. It was 
his proudest achievement— breaking the Gag Rule in that fight against 
slavery. 

Finally they tried to gag him in another way; but John Quincy Adams 
never knew about it at the time He didn't know until he saw it in the 
Past-catcher. 

Once more Mrs. Jammer and the Commodore were on the scene, and 
old John Quincy learned, then, who had hired that precious pair. They 
were agoits for a vast ring of slave traders, a syndicate of slavers en- 
gaged in the outlawed African traffic. Importation of slaves had been 
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made illegal, but the South was still hungry lor black cargo, and that 
shack on the edge of Washington was a smuggler's outpost. A new face 
appeared in Mrs. Jammer's kitchen. 

That was an evil countenace! It was ’icy. Blue-tinged. A nose like the 
beak of a bird of pr^. Thin, curled moustachios, tmd diamonds glitter- 
ing in the sharp, white teeth. _And green eyes that were not human. When 
that portrait came into focus on the Past-catcher screen, old John Quincy 
cried out as if he were seeing the Devil himself. 

Gaylord Rudolph the man's name was, and he was head of the secret 
slave syndicate, and not until that momait had old John Quincy heard 
of such a man. But Gaylord Rudloph had heard of John Quincy Adams. 
There in Mrs. Jammer's kitchen, picking his diamond- studded teah with 
a gold toothpick, he was laying plans for the absolute destruction ol John 
Quincy Adams. 

"He must die! " the yoice from the Past-catcher was like the whispering 
of a crow. "Tills time we must not fall. He Is ruining the slave traffic, 
costing us millions. You will continue your bungling attempts to kill him; 
meantime 1 am hiring from an international spy-ring the most famous 
assassins of Europe They will join us herein Washington, and we will 
band together in an assassination from which no man could possibly 
escape!" 

So the Commodore and Mrs. Jammer were after him again, and that 
diamond-toothed devil with them — trailing him, shadowing his sliTidow, 
following his every move In and outofdoors they hounded him, waiting 
in ambush, hiding around corners, weaving through the warp and woof 
that made the pattern of his unsuspecting days. All through the latter 
1830's they followed him, unbeknownst to Congressman Adams, un- 
beknownst fo anyone but thanadves. 

Operating from thdr secret hide-out, they kept their secret wdl. Nor 
did they wait for the international assassins' league to gather. Five more 
times they struck at John Quincy Adams with death-plots invented in 
thdr kitchoi. And each time something interval ed— somdhing unplanned, 
unexpected, uncalled for— like a snow slide, or a pebble, or missing a 
billiard shot, or reaching for a drink of water. Once it was whai Con- 
gressman Adams stooped to pick a four-leaf clover, and again, whai he 
accidentally missed a wreck-bound train. 

"Do you see now," the voice at old John Quincy's shoulder murmured. 
"Now do you understand ?" 

Old John Quincy turned on the Emigration Ollicial. "My life was 
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hanging by a thread," he whispered. "Ever since I was toiirteen years 
old, there in Petro^rad, my lile was hanging by a ill read !" 

It was terrible to see how close and unknown Deadi had been. And 
it couldn't go on. Impossible lor the thing to go on. Sooner or later 
those death-dealers must get him. Law ol averages, (luns couldn't always 
miss; rainstorms couldn't always come along. Wliai ilireacls lor his lile 
to hang on!— a billiard play, a fireman's hat! Soonei' or later Luck 
would run out ol wine-bibbing servants and extra pairs ol ptints. 

"To think my lile depended on such things!" he groaned out, 

The Enigration Ollicial smiled gently. "Man's lile is a journey 
through a myriad ol unseai perils. The germ and the chance lightning 
bolt, the unknown heart-weakness and the shift ol wind till lie in wait 
for the traveler, evai as the ambushed animal or mtiskcxl highwayman. 
Who knows what he is saved by a pebble or a flood? Past good and 
ill fortune alike the traveler walks blindfold." 

"I was walking blindfold, all right!" old John (hiincv cried. "Every 
minute there in Washington I was in jeopardy. .Vnd now— a whole 
gang of international assassins— they wwe bound to gel me. How could 
they miss ?" 

He broke off with a gasp. All at once lie realized what it was that 
had worried him, the source of that strange and growling inner fear. 
Something had happaied to him therein Washington. Something- he 
couldn't find it in his memory — something hecouldn i esplain. 

"Those fiends!" hd whispered. "What happened ? W'nai? 

"Look into the Past-catcher," the Emigration Ollicial said. 

CHAPTER VIII Passport In Order 

HE HAD GROWN OLD so impercqitibly tluit when he saw 
himsdf there, standing up to speak in Congress, his btild head, white 
pinfeathers and feebleness came to him as a shock. The House of Repre 
SQitatives, the flag-hung gallery, thecurved rows of Congressmen blurred 
on his failing vision. 

He didn't like the way the great gathering went silciu as he rose 
VaicTation lor his white hairs? Bah! .Maybe he was eighiv-one, but he 
could still play a good game of billiards, write wiili a siead\’ enough 
hand and think clearly enough to give these stupid politicians 
and Southern hypocrites ;i himbtisting. 

He didn't want their respect; he knew than. Onlv ti lew weeks ;igo he 
had writtai to his son, who w;is entering politics, not to I ear public lile 
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with its "opposition and defeats and slanders and treachery, and above 
all, the fickleness ot popular favor. Your father and grandfather^" he 
wrote, "have fought their way through the world against a host of ad- 
versaries, opai and close, disguised and masked, with many lukewarm 
and more than one or two perfidious friaids." Tliat was in a letter to 
his son, and now he was standing up in Congress once more to speak 
his mind. 

And how he was going to spetik it! No one knew whai he was going 
to say; they thought him just an oldnian. He'd heen planning this speech 
for a long time, its content known only to himself. .Now he was going 
to let loose with both guns, going to shoot the works, «pgse the whole 
matter of slavery. Slavery was ruining the country; the nation must be 
made to see the horrible lie of human bondage in a democracy. But 
worse, slavery was threataiing the Union. Sooner or later it meant war. 
Hlaf slave, half free, America could not stand. He must cry out the 
danger, warn the people while there was yet time 

Perfidious friaids! Adversaries disguised and masked! Old John 
Quincy Adams, paralyzed at the Past-catcher, watching himself stand up 
in the House of Represaitatives, gave a wail of terror. "If I'd 
ever known !" 

For the Pastcatcher’ showed him somahing that a dim-eyed old Con- 
gressman hadn't been able to see Two figures in the visitor's gallery: 
Goranolf— Gorano.lf, the Russian anarchist— and Mrs. Jammer. Two 
strollers in the outer lobby— Percy, the oneeyed stagecoach guard from 
London, and the hunchbacked Little Francois, the Terror of France A 
lounger standing on the outside steps of the Capitol— the red-faced Com- 
modore And two figures hiddai around the corner of the 
building— Gay lor Rudolph and FI Bomba. 

"Those killers!" Old John Qiiincy's throat was numb with Iright. 
"Europe's most famous assassins ! All there togaher ! " 

Seeing than close-up oti that television screai wasHke looking into the 
private records of Hell. Satan, himself, couldn't have recruited as lurid a 
brood. Their reappearance in the Past-catcher shook old John Quincy to 
the core. They too had come a long way in their professions; they too 
were getting old. Goranoff the Russian, now shrlvded, wearing glasses, 
his beard like dirty snow. Percy with the eye-patch, leering like an aged 
rat Little Francois hunched over farther than ever. El Bomba with his 
Mona Lisa face gone stale. Incredible coincidence that those were the 
recruits Gaylord Rudolph had combed from Europe ? 

"Get ready!" In the gallery Mrs. Jammer had her lips to GoranofFs 
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ear. "When he starts to speak wegoout and give the signal in the lobby. 
Then theFroichinan and Percy signal to those outdoors." 

The Russian nodded. "All is prepared. Our colleagues signal to the 
Commodore, who in turn signals to those around the corner to light the 
fuse. Da. da! One ton of dynanyte— a year of tunneling to get it planted 
— it will blow this whole House of Representatives to fragments. He es- 
caped me once, years ago. But no snow slide will save him this time!" 

"Sclir ga / Nor a drink ofwater!" 

Old John Quincy, seeing that scene, was white-facetl. .V ton of dynamite 
under the floor of the House!— aiough to blow the whole ('apitol sky 
high! No pebble or firanan's hat or extra pair ol pants could pni a stop 
to that. Nothing was going to stop it. Caylord Rudolph, around 
the corner of the building with K1 Bomba, was going to stop at nothing. 

"At last," his diamond-studded teah made a Hash in the bushes as he 
whispered, "at last we have him. You did a line job planting the dyna- 
mite! His anti-slavery talk is aided. Nothing under hetiven can save him 
now ! ' ' 

The scene switched to a close-up of Congress; old jolin Quincy saw 
himself gating slowly to his tea. Terror knotted his liairt as he watched, 
for the lives of his fellow Congressmai were at stake. The Union was at 
stake 

"They mustn't!" old John Quincy shrilled. "My speech- the nation 
must be warned! If slavery continues it will meiin (avil War!" He broke 
oil, choking. 

GoranolV and Mrs. JamniCT were gating u|) to go. In the lobby, the 
hunchback and Percy awaited the signal. On ihe(!apitol stqis the (!om- 
modore stood lookout. Around the corner, concealt'd in shrubbery, El 
Bomba and Gaylord Rudolph had matches ready. Standing u|) in the 
hushed auditorium. Congressman John Quincy .\dams o|)ened his lips 
to address the Speaker of the House. 

"Lookout!" old John Quincy, at the eye-iiiae. cried. "Speak! Speak! 
Oh, my God!" 

What happaied there in the scaie was not clear to old John Quincy 
even as he viewed it in the Past-catcha. He saw himself start to speak, 
then clutch out feebly, topple backward. He was falling. The House of 
Rqjresaitatives spun around him. Congressmen's laces blurred in pin- 
wheel. Hands camejumping at him. 

Thae wae frightaied shouts. "Stop! Stop!" . . . "Wait, .\Ir. Speak- 
er!" . . . "Help him, somebody!" . . . "Mr. .\dams! .\Ir. Adams!" 

Evaything wait black. 
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Old John Quincy looked up Iroin the I’ast-caiclici', panic stricken, " i'he 
picture is gone!" he cried to the Emigration Oilicial. "Creat heaven! 
Did they blow up the House?" 

"No," was the smiling answer. "They never set oil the dynamite. It 
will be found under the building years later by workmen wlio will think 
it must have been planted there during Lincoln's .Vdministrtition." 

"But my speech?" old John Quincy .Vdams sobbed. ".\ly speech to 
save the nation ?" 

"No speech could have saved the nation,” was the quiet answer. "The 
Union will stand, but the stain of slavery can be wiped out only in 
blood." 

"But what happaied ?" old John Quincy whispered. "Thoseassassins ! " 

The Emigration Official tuned up a dial. "Look now, .Mr. .\dams. " 

Close-up of that shack on the edge of town. Blinds drawn, and tumult 
in the smoky, dim-lit kitchai. Caylord Kudloph, pacing in rage among 
his hiretiiigs. Goranolf the llttssian drinking vodkii in a corner. I’eivv 
slumped, cursing, at the table. Mrs. jammer ;it the stove, swearing ire'- 
maidous German oaths. El Bomba biting his thumbs in fury; Little 
Francois weeping like a hyaia in a tantrum; the Commodore, red-eyed, 
guarding the door. 

"So we don't get paid?" the Commodore's bloodshot glare brought 
the owner of the. slave syndicate to a standstill, ".\lier all our work- 
risking our necks time and again — we don't get a cent ! " 

Under die shiny tophot, the slaver's gre'enet'esgleamed. ".Not a cait!" 
His sneer swqit the kitchai. "Not a penny or a caitime! Your contracts 
called for an assassination. Was there any assassination ? " 

"No killing him now!" Goranoff spat, iht (dieatexl agtiin !" 

"Ti( Madrv!" El Bomba cursed. "Look how I got nothing for mv 
efforts. Two bombs and a billiard ball ! Now ti ton ol dynamite gone to 
waste! " 

"Fools!" Little Francois was hysterical. " riicre in Ghait 1 took ;i 
thousand chances. But to come all the wav to .\mcrica— , i Hu t 

"Me too!" Percy banged the table "I risk ;i 'angin' in Old Btiilev, 
an' now bein' blinked as.aspy. What do I get?" 

Mrs. Jammer swung around from the stove. ' .Me, I am just a poor 
woman. Not only do I cook and work mv lingers to the bone lor this 
gang, I also risk my neck to kill th;it old looi. ^'ctirs I htifl tried. Whtii 
do I get? Nothing !" 

"It ayn't fair!" 
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"To think that old baboon should cheat ns ahci' all ' 

"He made his get-away." 

That kitchen resanbled a cageoi inngle animals as (laylotd Kndol|)ii 
announced, "Well, you can all go back to yoni' ratholcs. The show is 
over." He might have beat a ringniiister, starting lor the door with a 
tap ior the tophat and a llirt ol the inonstaches; even tis the (annmodore, 
red-laced, growling, squaring np to bar the threshold, might have been 
an nnrnly lion. 

"fust a minute, Rudolph! Mtivbc the show isn't o\'er." 

• 

The slaver stopped. "What the devil do von mean. 

"That old lool Adams— 1 seen him wrilin in it inan\’ limes— he kept 
a diary ! " 

"A what ?" 

"Mrs. Jammer and these others can tell yon. He kept adiarv! " 

"Well, I'm damned!" 

"Yeah." The Commodore nodded. "Yon sure tire, il there s anything 
in it about you." 

"I too," Mrs. Jammer gtive a squak. "I never thonglu— " 

Little Francois cried, "I remember seeing him writing!" 

"Why, he had it with him in England ! " Percy e.';claimed. 

Goranolt and El Bomba, popeyed, were out ol their chairs. 

"Par Dios ! A day-to-day record ! " 

"His memoirs ! If he had them in Russia— " 

Gaylord Rudolph's eyes glowed in fear. "We must get those records! 
Now ! At once!" 

"Leave it to me" The Commodore grabbe-d the doorknob. "He won't 
be home at his lodgings, yet. Before anyone gets there. I'll get 'em." 

"I will get them," Mrs. Jammer jumped forward. "Let me!" 

"JaiHuis!" Little Francois' voice was shrill. "I must and shall have 
this diary." 

Percy the Cockney cried, "It belongs as much to me!" 

"I am more concerned!" El Bomba squalled. "I was here longer." 

Coranotl thrust himself forward. "But I was first. Years ago in Russia 

"But I'm involved with the American government," Gaylord Rudolph 
lashed out, "and I've more to lose than any of you. Out of my way! 
It's mine!" Leaping, he struck the Commodore to one side "If you 
think you're going to blackmail me— " 

The picture that followed almost tore the vision screen. In his 
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wildest nightmare, old John Quincy had never dreamed of such a light. 
One rush, and that kitchen was a bloody, whirligig shambles. Little 
Francois knifed the Commodore from behind. El Bomba drove a dagger 
into Little Francois' back. Quick with a gun, Percy shot the Spaniard 
through the head. 

GoranolV flung a kitchen fork into Percy's good eye, and in turn, 
Mrs. Jammer brought a meat cleaver down on GoranotPs head. Dying 
on tile floor, die Commodore readied around behind liiiiisell to pull the 
knife from his shoulderblades and hurl it at Mrs. Jammer. Wliai the 
smoke and blood finally drained away, there was only Gaylord Rudolph 
the slave master, upright, unlianiied and grinning, like Meiiliistoplioles 
posing among tlieluiiies. 

"And now," he wliisperc’d, "to get John Quincy .\danis' diary!" 

He didn't get it. Reaching tor the doorknob, he slipped on the blood- 
soaked floor and fell throat-down on the upturned meat cleaver. 

Old John Quincy leaned btick from the Past-catcher, exhausted, "Mur- 
der," he whispered. "All that murder— over my diary I" 

The Emigration Official nodded. "Perhaps you don't retilize you 
wrote the most famous diary ol any great man in American history." 

"What did they want it for ? Why 

"They were afraid that some d;iy it might be published. International 
politics— public life— a diary can be pretty revealing. And they didn’t 
know how much you knew, Mr. Adams." 

"But tliere was nothing about them in it," old John Qiiiiicy said. "In 
all those years they were after me I never knew thfy were there." Old 
John Quincy, who'd never had a guilty conscience in his life, didn't 
understand people with guilty consciaices. There were a lot of things 
old John Quincy didn't understand. 

He was silait a moment, pondering over something that had beat 
troubling him. "Those spies," he said at last. "Someliow they did not 
look as real as tlie other people on the screai. And there was something 
alike about them— every one ol than had those strange great eyes." 

The Emigration Ollicial nodded and spoke gravely. "What you saw 
in the Past-catcher did actually happat; but Goranoff, Little Francois 
and the rest were more than spies. They were symbols, you see; they 
were the agents of an evil fate that never befell you. That's why they did 
not seon quite human, and why a feature repeated in all of them. In a 
satse tliey were one and the same" 

Old John Quincy was digesting that whai another, more significant 
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thought struck him. He turned to stare at the Emigration Official. "What 
happaied to me there what I stood up in Congress:*" he asked in a 
whisper. "They said I made a get-away. How? There in the Capitol — 
what happened to me?" 

But the Emigration Official only smiled. And then, looking around 
the Frontier Station, at themisty room, atthe Past-catcher, at that pleasant 
but inscrutable smile, john Qiiincy Adams caught sight ol a calendar on 
the wall— February 21, 1848. And he understood. 

"Well!" he exclaimed. 

The log was clearing outside; he could see blue sky and sunshine 
and a black-striped Frontier gate, and a country beyond that he couldn't 
describe because the colors were unlike any he'd seen belbre. 

"Now do you understand?" the Official asked. 

"I know why I'm here," John Q,uincy Adams said. 

"And do you still think you were a sell-niadc man— captain ol yonr 
late— that you forged your own destiny ?" 

Well, John Qiiincy Adams wasn't the man to back down on any 
point like that. Maybe his legal entry to this country dqrended on it, 
but he stuck to his guns. He allowed that his life had hung by a lot of 
unknown threads. Maybe he had been saved by a snow-slide and a 
pebble, an underhand theft of wine, a sudden rainstorm. 

Agreed that life was a matter of chance turnings and twistings, a con- 
trivance of being at the right place at the right time. You might ne\-er 
suspect when a lireman's job saved you from hilling downstairs and 
breaking your neck at home. Or that when you missed a train you missed 
a murderer hidden on that train. Or when a ton of dynamite was under 
the floor. 

But John Quincy Adams was logical. If his own life had always been 
in the balance, wasn't it so with every man's? Werai't there millions of 
unknown factors in every man's life— things goingon around him that he 
never dreamed of— circumstances beliind the scenes, so to speak, of 
which he had no knowledge and no control. All lives were maneuvered 
by secret springs; the hiddai wires of destiny ran under every house on 
Earth. If it was so with him, it was so with every man, John Quiucy 
Adams argued. So in the last analysis everybody got an even break. And 
starting from there, that evai break, every man was on his own. 

"Thar at the point where every man goes on his own, some mai fall 
down and some succeed," argued John Quincy Adams. "It's still up to 
the man, himself. I don't mean to be arrogant, but I'm proud of what I 
accomplished in my life, proud of what I did for America. If I hadn't 
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beai ambitious and industrious I wouldn't liave been in Russia to be 
saved by a snow-slide; I wouldn't have been tlieie at (Jhent; I wouldn't 
have been risking niy lile evai unknowingly as President ol the United 
States— " 

He could talk, John Qiiincy Adams. Not lor nothing had tliey called 
him Old Man Eloquent. No man in .American History ever spoke more 
brilliantly, and he wouldn't give tip an argument to save his soul. 

He didn't have to. .Alter a while,- horn the corner ol his eye, he s;iw 
the Frontier gate was going up. 

"Rut I'm not entering under false pretense^," he concluded, looking the 
Fhiiigration Official in the eye. "I still believe I'm ;i self-made man. hv 
God! " 

The Emigration Ollicial smiled. These .Americans might he asked where 
America came from in the lirst place. Even so, aspiration was prelerable 
to hypocritical humility. "A’es, you are," he agreed gently. "Ry God." 


0s 0i)trtt^an 


"This was the gentlest creature 
that we knew ...” 

I didn’t know him; we weren’t 
even acquainted. But I read about 
him, and talked about him to people 
who had met him, and they con- 
firmed the gist of what I had read. 

His name was William Pratt, and 
I had seen him in a silent film en- 
titled Old Ironsides in 1926, where 
George Bancroft played a lead in this 
story of the 17. 51 Constitution and 
the War of 1812, and In a talking 
film where John Barrymore was the 
star of The Mad Genius. If I noticed 
his professional name in the credits 
at all, it probably went in rae eye 
and then out of the other rather 
quickly. 


Then in 1931, this probably very 
fine player was a star, and, for me, 
the name BORIS KARLOFF would 
never again be forgotten, after the 
first film version of Frankenstein play- 
ed in the local theater, Darien, Conn. 

I had not yet read the book, so I 
thought the movie was magnificent 

And even now, having read Mra 
Shelley’s ^lendld novel not once but 
several times, and thus having little 
but contempt for the manner in which 
"Hollywood” and doubtless other 
sources, too, have distorted and de- 
based a story which would make a 
tremendously moving and thrilling 
film Just by following the author’s 
story, and making only those par- 
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ticular types of compression which 
are really necessary for the different 
medium of presentation, seeing Boris 
Karloff in Frankenstein and Bride 
of Frankenstein has its rewards. Only 
twice did I see him in anything like 
a "straight” role, and in one of those 
he was wasted-the part of Gaffney 
in Scarface. In the other, as Sanders, 
the religious fanatic in The Lost Pa- 
trol, his performance was masterly 
and entirely sympathetic-one pities 
this tormented soul, doomed with all 
the others trapped in the abandoned 
fort in the desert; and the final scene 
where he has gone off the edge en- 
tirely, and walks out of the fort hold- 
ing a huge improvised cross before 
him, lingers in my memory. One 
almost believes that he will get 
through, for a moment, but of course 
he doesn’t; the Invisible besiegers 
shoot him down just as they have 
shot down all the others, one by 
one. And there was a third film I 
saw where he was not made up like 
any sort of monster-but is a most 
unlikeable person, the nasty, anti- 
semetic Baron Ledkrantz in House 
of Rothschild, one of George Arllss’s 
most popular films. 

It wasn’t until later that I heard 
about his real name and off-stage 
personality, yet there was something 
about him in even the most gruesome 
of his chillers which gave tihe im- 
pression of warmth of heart beneath 
the horrific exterior. Many fine actors 
have portrayed hideous characters 
on film, both the supernormal 
monster type or the demonic but 
all-too-human type; yet it seems to 
me that Boris Karloff was one of the 
few whose loveabUity as a person 
showed through. We were gripped; 
we were held on the edges of the seats 


and maybe we fell off at times; we had 
nightmares- but underneath, we knew 
that he was a good and gentle man. 

I counted 71 film appearances in 
the list published in Forrest J. Acker- 
man’s FAMOUS MONSTERS 1*56, 
July 1969, dedicated to Karloff) prior 
to Frankenstein. There were 150 
filmed altogether, five stUl to be re- 
leased, starting in 1919, and a total 
of nine years in which he made none 
at sdl; but I doubt if many who saw 
him as The Monster failed to notice 
his credit lines afterwards. For me, 
his last appearance as The Monster 
was the best of the three, as this was 
not a distortion of part of the book 
(although Bride of Frankenstein 
comes closer to the spirit of the or- 
iginal novel than any of the others). 

I believe I "did see at least one of the 
later films in the series, but the per- 
son behind the makeup was clearly 
no Karloff 

Strangely enough, the film in 
which I enjoyed him most was one 
without any supemormed aspects at 
all-that was when he played Mord, 
sidekick to Richard of Gloucestor in 
Tower of London, based upon the 
War of Roses and Richard III, in 
the traditional vein. Basil Rathbone, 
Vincent Price, (his debut in films) 
and Ian Hunter gave able assistance; 
and the next in appreciative remem- 
brance is the series he made as the 
Chinese detective, Mr. Wong. But I 
wouldn’t want to give the impression 
that I didn’t enjoy themonster-horror 
ones-of course I did! 

J. A Land writes from Kenosha, 
Wisconsin: "Today I was going 
through my collection of MOH 
(which is now complete except for 
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one issue), which I do quite often, 
and I came to issue #19. Whenever 
I go back over some of the old 
issues, the part I always re-read is 
It Is Written. In this particular issue, 
I just noticed a letter from Marie 
Greenberg. She was askipg why the 
Editor’s Page, why The Reckoning, 
etc. To me, these items are as neces- 
sary to the magazine as the name is. 
When I pick up a new copy of one 
of your magazines, this is always the 
first section I turn to. 

"I am only 24 years old, and 
missed out on all the golden age of 
reading. I enjoy those sections of 
your magazine because they tell me 
things that I didn’t know because I 
haven’t been around long enough to 
find out I first discovered many new 
(to me) authors by reading your 
comments about them. I first dis- 
covered Conan in your books, 
and my favorite author is Robert E. 
Howard. It is a thrill to find 
out whether the story I liked best was 
also liked as well by the majority of 
the other readers. What this is edl 
getting down to is: Never, but never, 
get rid of these departments! . . . ” 

I well recall that in the days when 
I was a new reader of weird and 
science fiction, as well as the years 
following, it was always the letters 
department that I turned to first once 
I’d looked through a new issue; and 
when I began to get eicquainted with 
other fans, I found that most of 
them did, too. That is why I’ve given 
special attention to these departments 
in magazines I’ve edited, whenever 
it was possible to have them. 

Nonetheless, I’m aware that inter- 
ests do change, so I watch the mail 
carefully to see if the interest in the 


departments seems to be holding up. 
Only a very small percentage of our 
readers are "active”, but experience 
over the course of nearly thirty years 
seems to suggest strongly that the 
reactions of the active readers are 
reasonably representative of the in- 
active ones. Nearly every time I get 
a chance to talk to an inactive reader, 
I find that this person (and there’s 
more than one) confirms something 
which those of you who write in say, 
so that I can have some confidence 
that the opinions of the active readers 
are not way out in relation to he 
feelings of the inactive ones. 

In the latter part of your letter you 
ask when STARTLING MYSTERY 
STORIES is going to appear every 
month, and if we could reprint a 
"Gray Mouser” story by Fritz Leiber. 
I can only reply that there are no 
present grounds for bringing out 
either MOH or SMS more frequently; 
our readership grows, but not 
rapidly, as the fact remains that we 
are unable to obtain wide and steady 
enough exposure of the magazines on 
newsstands to allow for more swift 
increaise. The Leiber series is very fine 
indeed, but I feel that soft cover re- 
print either has or soon will 
make these stories readily available 
-while there are so many others, 
quite imavailable, that readers keep 
asking for. I have a long list of 
requests of years’ standing that sUU 
has not been exhausted. 

Fred Blosser writes from Wrat Vir- 
ginia: 

"Some general comments on 
assorted past issues of MOH: 

"First of aU, sincerest thanks for 
the new and old Robert E. Howard 
stories and poems that you’ve been 
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running fairly regularly in MOH 
since #9. The reprints have all been 
of uniformly high quality, ani the 
new stories have been at least good- 
and some have been very good. I 
think another reader Expressed 
Howard’s peculiar power very well 
when he mentioned that while Love- 
craft merely described his horrors, 
Howard lets his describe themselves, 
or words to that effect I was rather 
surprised that Derinod's Bane rated 
no higher than fifth place in #17. 
Though rather rough- a first draft 
that REH never get around to re- 
vising, I imagine-it nevertheless had 
a power and eerie force that made the 
other stories in the issue pallid by 
comparison. The Conan novelet. Vale 
of Lost Women, was also much 
above average, and I must take issue 
with the readers who expressed 
doubts eis to its authenticity. It seemed 
to me every bit Howard. Nor did I 
find the sexual element offensive, as 
some did. I’ve come across many 
so-called classics in the genre (I do 
not refer to de Sade or Sacher- 


Masoch) that contained more crude 
a sexual element than VW. 

"More Clark Ashton Smith, please 
-perhaps some of his tales of Aver- 
oigne. I agree with the editor that 
his ironic humor is more effective 
now than, say, the heavy-handed 
satire of Coblentz-or Bloch’s slap- 
stick comedy, for that matter. I es- 
pecially enjoyed The Door to Saturn 
in #6. I especiadly admire Smith’s 
imagination in creating outlandish 
denizens of other worlds and the 
outer dimensions, such as the loath- 
some being in Testament of Atfiam- 
maus. How about running The Seven 
Ceases or Second Interments 

Two of the most effective horror 
stories I’ve read have been The Brain 
Eaters and The Space Eaters by 
Frank Belknap Long. Long some- 
how creates a dream-like effect in his 
tales that have a curious disquieting 
affect By the way-was the narrator’s 
friend in The Space-Eaters supposed 
to represent Lovecraft? I noticed sim- 
ilarities. 

Thomas Boyd, whose "The Bibli- 
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ophite" you ran in #19 was an ex- 
marine who enjoyed a certain 
popularity as a war and historical 
novelist in the ’20’& His name is 
mentioned in Andrew Turnbull’s 
Thomas Wolfe (1967) as having 
been under contract with Scribner’s 
along the same time as Wolfe, Hem- 
ingway, and James Boyd. He wrote 
the W W 1 novel Through the Wheat, 
an excellent semi-psychological book 
along the lines of Stephen Crane; it 
was reprinted inpaperback by Award 
Books in 1965. 

I would also like to see C. L. 
Moore in MOH. I came across a 
copy of her Gnome Press collection 
Shambleu and Others in a library 
and have been on the look-out for 
anything by her since. I recommend 
Scarlet Dream or The Black God’s 
Kiss. As for Henry Kuttner, how 
about some of his early Lovecraftian 
tales, or I, the Vampire or We Are 
the Dead. I also enjoy his later fan- 
tasies as "Lewis Padgett,’’ but most 
of them are too widely available 
for MOH to bother with. 

I for one would like to see more 
weird poetry in MOH. Perhaps the 
editor could dip into the out-of-print 
Dark of the Moon, which contains 
a number of excellent poems-Long’s 
"The Abominable Snow-Man” and 
"A Knight of La Mancha,” Howard’s 
"Which Will Scarcely Be Under- 
stood,” and Mary Elizabeth Coun- 
selmeui’s "Echidna” come to mind. 
Some of the most effective work in 
the domain of the macabre has been 
done in verse form, as witness Poe. 

How about When the Green Star 
Waned by Nictzin Dyadhis, or Lady 
in Grey by Donald Wandrel? Or 
Spawn of the Green Abyss by C. Hall 
Thompson? Or anything by Manly 


Wade Wellman? And for serials- 
Skull-Face by Howard, The Ghost 
Pirates by William Hope Hodgson, 
or Thunder in the Dawn by Kuttner 
would be appreciated by at least one 
reader. More non-fiction pieces would 
add a dash of color to MOH, things 
like J. Vernon Shea’s study of Love- 
craft that appeared in Fantasy and 
Science Fiction a couple of years ago. 
Oh, yes-some Sax Rohmer, please. 

MOH has certainly showed an 
improvement in contents and format 
since the first issue. Long may it 
stand.” 

The stories that you suggest by 
Clark Ashton Smith are on my list, 
as well as various others by CAS; in 
fact, the question is not whether to 
run more Smith stories, as space 
permits, but which to run first So 
many of you have asked forsomany 
of his tales! ... I should, indeed, 
be happy to run a number of the 
other stories you ask for-and you 
are far from the first to nominate 
them!-but the fact remains, sdas, that 
some authors whom I would very 
much like to use In MOH are simply 
not available to us under present 
circumstances. If and when this situ- 
ation changes, you will certainly see 
them. 

In some instances, a number of 
readers ask for a story which I then 
carefully re-read, and upon re- 
reading decide that it really is too 
outdated in too many ways, and 
would be of interest only to a very 
small percentage of the readers. And 
very possibly, even some of those 
who asked for the story (having 
heard of it but never having read 
it), might be disappointed. I could, 
true, be misteiken; but considering 
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the fact that such stories are gen- 
erally quite long ones, it does not 
seem wise to risk going against my 
own judgment-it’s bad enough 
if readers do not care for a story 
that I considered very good; but 
should they confirm my opinion on 
a story I did not think good, that 
would be much more than a case of 
misfortune-:it would be idiocy! 

I do not say dogmatically that 
we shall no! run any further long 
novels in serial form, but we shall 
certainly not consider doing so until 
we fmd out how The Devil’s Bride 
went over, so far as circulation of 
the issues containing it is concerned. 
Many readers do not realize how 
long some of these fine old novels 
really were; 1, myself, was deceived 
on the Quinn novel, which turned 
out to be considerably longer than 
I had estimated-it was much closer 
to 75,000 words than to 60,000 
words in effective length. (Effective 
length refers to the number of lines 
a story actualiy takes to print, rather 
than the word count; the word count 
can often be a very deceptive thing. ) 

Alfred Jan writes from California: 
"I was quite disconcerned to see The 
Oak Tree and The Sword and the 
Eagle appearing in MAGAZINE OF 
HORROR. These two stories are of 
the hero-swords-sorcery type which, 
in my opinion, do not belong in 
MOH, simply because such stories 
are not horror stories. Moreover, 
since Lancer Books has released an 
avalanche of hero-swords-sorcery by 
Howard, Ted White, etc., you have 
all the more reason to leave this type 
of story out of MOH. Notice I am 
not objecting to Keller; his weird 
arid horror stories are OK.” 


J. Gregory writes: "In re Mr. Mc- 
Mahon’s query. I’m surprised at 
your not immediately recalling 
William Hope Hodgeson’s classic 
Voice in the Night It has been an- 
thologized quite often in recent years, 
and is currently available in the Ark- 
ham House reprint edition of Hodg- 
son’s shorter tales. Deep Waters. A 
fine tale, too. 

"While I’m at it, some, comment 
on recent issues. The January; only 
the Smith was any more than ade- 
quate, but it was marvelous. Your 
acceptance of Lafferty’s work is 
praiseworthy no matter what your 
reason for talking it or his for sub- 
mitting. The rest of March is negli- 
gible, with the possible exception of 
The Devil’s Bride, which will have 
to wait until I get time, now that I 
have the last installment 

"The May issue offers an inferior 
Cave (as opposed to an outdoor 
Cave), an amusing piece of satire by 
Wollheim, another clever piece of 
writing by Aletti (want to see more 
of him), and an embarrassing space- 
filler by Silverberg. You were really 
stretching a point by' including that 
in MOH. Oh yes, speaking of spread- 
ing out in editorial policy, the 
Inclusion of these Cornwall tales is 
something else again. I have an idea! 
Why don’t you take all of the chrono- 
logical grouping that has been so 
painstakingly put together and bring 
them to Ballantine or Ace as 
something to follow Tolkien or Peake 
in their current best-selling fairytale- 
fantasy mode, if in fact it is book- 
length as you contend. I, for one, 
couldn’t be more bored and unin- 
terested. By no stretch of the 
imagination (1 use that word strictly 
here) do the stories fit into any edi- 
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torial framework of the magazine 
since its inception, that I can re- 
member ...” 

See the following letter for an 
opinion on the Cornwall stories which 
is representative of the majority of 
comments we have received thus far. 
I’ve alerted Ballatine’s editor to the 
series, so they will be considered 
there, at least 

So the story was The Voice in the 
Xight! That’s what 1 get for packing 
away the Arkham House books early 
(we were getting ready to move to 
our new address at the time that i 
made up the last department and I 
decided that I wouldn’t need some of 
the hardcover books I have in the 
office)! Actually, the Hodgson story 
came to my mind first, but i had not 
bothered to re-read it before review- 
ing the Arkham House collection 
over-all, as I had confidence that it 
would stand up; ( another sin findeth 
me out in mysterious ways) so I 
didn’t want to risk cpnfusing it with 
another story or stories I had read 
which were rather simUar-and could 
not recall the titles of the other stories. 

Eugene D. D'Orsogna writesfrom 
Stony Brook, N. Y.: "Eagerly I have 
waited-with baited breath if you will 
-for the second installment of The 
Deui/'s Bride. Part two, although it 
carried the plot line along in the 
usual swift Quinn-de Grandin style, 
showed its padding. The lengthy de- 
scriptions of Agnes’ background, 
though compelling and readable, 
seemed to be glued on to the plot- 
line, rather than to grow from it 
'The same holds true for the rather 
drawn-out story told by 'Hiji’. This 
is not so much of a complaint, how- 
ever, as it is an observation. The 
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scene at the black mass delivered a 
vivid punch that I have not seen 
equalled in weird fiction. Something 
I just thought of: The whole char- 
acter of Hiji, appearing in the story 
where he does, seems contrived. It is 
almost as if Mr. Quinn wrote his 
characters into a corner in the fire, 
and needed a convenient way out. 

"Donald A. Wollheim’s The Hor- 
ror out of Loveerafl, despite your 
note that this was a 'gentle, loving 
spoof, was a. pleasant surprise. All 
of my previous experience with HPL 
'spoofs’ are of the ilk of Ron 
Goulart’s crude and cruel Ralph 
Wallstonecrafl Hedge: A Memoir. 
Wolheim’s piece, however, was as 
delightful as' it was subtle. His re- 
current phrase of things 'too horrible 
to relate’ and the final hilarious 'reve- 
lation’ could be part and parcel of a 
straight horror story to those un- 
familiar with Lovecraft, as well as a 
good chuckle to those familiar with 
the Master. 

"Spawn of Inferno was, to me, 
typiccil Cave. He takes a good-albeit 
worn-premise and skirts around its 
perimeter, occasionally peering into 
its depths. The case was no different 
here. In fact, the whole plot seems 
directly derived from Murray Lein- 
ster. Not aiding the story was the 
Nelson illustration, which crudely 
divulged the story’s one shock . . . 

"Steffan B. Aletti’s latest was 
neither as original as The Castle in 
the Window nor as terrifying as The 
Eye of Horus. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that he is the best new writer 
following in the vein of Lovecraft 
His images are sound, his narrative 
smooth. Also, I cannot find 'the 
horrid Mnemabic Fragments’ in Lin 
Carter’s H. P. Lovecraft: 'The Books’, 
so I must assume that Mr. Aletti 
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has invented them. I hope, in the 
future, he will reveal some of these 
'Fragments’ for us. 

"It would be a crime against hu- 
manity not to reprint Dr. Keller’s 
Cornwall stories m tolo. The Su/ord 
and die Eagle was even more en- 
chanting than its predecessor. Dr. 
Keller, with his beautiful, simple 
straightforwardness, . runs circles 
around the grossly overdone Hobbitt 
trilogy of Tolkien, and other such 
modern fantasy-myth opera.” 

Here are two widely-diverging 
views upon the Cornwall series, and 
we received another objection to them 
on the grounds that they are really 
fairy stories, and thus have no place 
in MOH. (In the lastissue, you recall, 
a reader expressed his delight at the 
fact that these were fairy stories, im- 
plying pleasure that our inter- 
pretation of "the bizarre” was broad 
enough to include them.) Thus far, 
however, the approval far outweighs 
the dislike for the series. 

It’s quite possible that Tolkien is 
being over-rated these days, which 
is unfortunate, as it often happens 
that an author treated thus in one 
decade will be under-rated the next, 
and may have to be re-discovered 
many years later. But one can hope 
that Professor Tolkien does not take 
his stories (the success of which was 
a surprise to nearly everyone) with 
the humorless awe that some of the 
Tolkien adherents take them. Per- 
sonally, I found the stories charm- 
ing, and really the right length~but 
as for literary societies and scholarly 
movements based upon them . . . 

You must remember that The 
Devil's It ride was not only written 


circa 1931, but that it was also writ- 
ten by an author schooled in 
a different tra'+ition of fiction, where 
plotting, for example was seldom 
tight in the sense that we consider 
proper for plotting today. Mr. Quinn 
has indicated that he seldom worked 
out the plots of the de Grandin stories 
completely in advance, but rather 
let his story sense choose numerous 
details as he went along. The ad- 
vantages of this way of writing are 
that the author can attain far more 
breadth of imagination and detail, 
if he has a well-developed talent for 
consistency and the ability (as well 
as willingness) to tie up the loose 
threads that will necessarily protrude. 
The disadvantages show themselves 
rather soon with the unskilled or 
lazy writer, and in any event there 
is the danger of leaving an impres- 
sion of arbitrariness which we call 
"contrivance”. Every story is con- 
trived, of course, but the best ones 
manage to conceal the fact. 

In the stories of the time when 
Quinn was writing there was often a 
lack of that feeling of inevitability 
which one can attain only by 
thoroughly working-out the entire 
story in advance-and even here, an 
author may fall, simply because he 
has not thought the implications of 
his plot through. My own impres- 
sion with the de Grandin stories, and 
many others by Quinn, is that they 
gain in richness through what is lost 
in the absence of tight plotting. In 
too many present day stories, wherein 
the authors have managed to avoid 
lengthy digressions from the forward 
story-line, there is also revealed what 
amounts to poverty. The skilled 
writer like James Blish can tell a 
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story "trimmed to the bare bones” 
as he describes his novel. Black 
Easter, without starving necessary 
detail-but this is something that gen- 
erally requires many years of appren- 
ticeship in all kinds of writing, before 
an author can have the understand- 
ing of what to compress. 

The novice attempt is more likely 
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to reveal want of imagination. 

Unfortunately, it was necessary 
to prepare this department for the 
printer before any mail on the July 
issue was received; thus the absence 
of letters commenting upon the con- 
clusion of the serial or on the cover. 

RAWL 


^ (ClUori 



(continued from page 7) 


The better authors in this classi- 
fication have been, science fiction 
readers and have written the more 
conventional sort of science fiction 
tales in the past They are not main- 
stream authors who heard that there 
was a lot of money to be made writ- 
ing science fiction, so who con- 
descended to uplift what they con- 
sidered at best a very lowly brand of 
fiction. Both the better authors and 
the stories worth reading in the New 
Wave area represent the use of var- 
ious mainstream elements in fiction 
for the purpose of telling a story 
more effectively-a story which could 
not be told in mainstream. Main- 
stream fiction may have various spec- 
ulative elements in it, but this is 
speculation about the past or the 
"present”, as Norman Spinrad 
pointed out. The sort of story he 
said he wants to write is one which 
requires a different world-one 


which might, indeed, be extrapolated 
from what we see about us today; 
and the particular gimmicks that 
may be employed are there for the 
purpose of producing an effect of 
reality, of vividness, both in physical 
description and emotional impact 
upon the reader. 

In short, as Kzra Pound said 
about prose and poetry-that which 
can be done as well in prose can be 
done better in prose-the most 
thoughtful of the New Wave writers 
say about mainstream and science 
(or speculative) fiction-that which 
can be done as well in mainstream 
can be done better in mainstream; 
and what they seek to do is that 
which cannot be done-in mainstream 
at all. 

You or I may not agree with a 
third person on the measure of suc- 
cess that a particular story achieves. 
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Coming Nesct Issue 


"Rashly, I went on and on with the work. And five years ago, after 
twenty-flve years of intensive study, I learned something that I considered 
my crowning discovery. 

"I learned that there existed a certain hitherto unheard-of chapter of the 
works of Cagliostro, the great Italian necromancer, which contained texts 
more revolutionary, more staggering to the imagination in the power they 
gave their possessor, than all the works of my library cortibined! 

"I determined to get this fragment of Cagllostro’s book of rituals. As I 
was getting old and knew there would be a long period of searching needed 
to uncover this rare document, I decided to hire an assistant to help me. 

"Naturally I picked an assistant with a great deal of care. Such work 
'.as mine was dangerous, not only because of the risk in dealing with super- 
natural things, but also because of the attitude the majority of the public 
has in regard to such matters. Most people haven’t gotten out of the old 
witch-burning attitude; I didn’t dare take any chances of my line of endeavor 
being made public. 

"'The man I finally hired seemed ideal. He was from a famous college, 
extremely intelligent, quiet and self-effacing. He was a graduate physician. 
From the very start, he showed an interest in demonology fully as great as 
my own-so great, indeed, that I could not resist the temptation to teach 
him all I knew and have him help me in the laboratory as welt as in the 
work of tracing that fatal lost chapter of Cagliostro’s. His name was Quoy- 
Doctor Herbert Quoy. 

"Three years went by. Twice I sent Doctor Quoy to Italy to verify rumors 
of the location of the document I sought Each time he ceune back and 
reported failure to find it Meanwhile, the student was surpassing the master! 
I was neither stupid nor ungifted at my chosen work; but he, it seemed, 
had pure genius for it Rapidly I found my own knowledge and ability 
along the forbidden line of the black arts being eclipsed by his. It puzzled 
me that in three years of effort, he could go beyond the mark I had reached 
in nearly thirty years ...” 


It's magic in the dark— master against his hell-bound pupil in 


THE DUEL OF THE SORCERERS 
by Paul Ernst 
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You ’or 1 may agree that a partic- 
ular story is very successful, without 
particularly liking the story. Or, 
again, we may Find a lew both ef- 
lective and good to our taste, 
without, however, wanting to read 
\ ery many stories of this nature. 
Xiul. on the other hand, you may 
reel that you want to read more of 
this sort of story than any other 
particular type. It doesn't matter, 
really, which if any of these cate- 
gories I (or any one of you) fit into 
at any particular time; it does matter 
that the area of Fiction which we call 
fantasy and science Fiction has been 
broadened out. And if just om' story 
from what is Called the New Wave 
produces in me the effect of a vital 
e.xperience which I would not have 
had without this movement, then the 
movement is justiFied. I don’t have 
to read everything in the area, nor 
do you; and neither of us have to 
read any of it unless we want to. 

During the past few years, the 
debate on the merits (or lack of 
merits) both of particular stories, 
particular authors, and the movement 
Itself, have been animated, intense, 
and sometimes acrimonious. 'Fhere 
are extremists on both sides of the 
question, so that on the one hand' we 
gel the person who maintains that 
New Wave science Fiction is the only 
sort of science fiction worth paying 
any attention to at all; and on the 
other end, the person who maintains 
that the movement is in itself worth- 
less, and moreover a form of evil 
that ought to be stamped out. Both 
extremes are absurd. 

But the enthusiast’s position is 
certainly understandable. 1 felt that 
way in 1930 when I began to read 
science fiction regularly in AMAZ- 
IXC STORIES. AMAZING STOR- 
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/t’S QUARTERLY. SCIENCE WON- 
DER STORIES, AIR WONDER 
STORIES, SCIENCE WONDER 
QUARTERLY, WONDER STOR- 
IES QUARTERLY, and later 
ASTOUNDING STORIES. This 
was not only great stuff-it was the 
greatest stuff ever! Other forms of 
fiction seemed pretty pale and unin- 
teresting by comparison. And when I 
got on to WEIRD TALES and 
STRANGE TALES, then the bizarre, 
the gruesome, and the frightening 
sort of story was added to my area 
of intense enthusiasm. 

I no longer feel quite so 
exclusiveiy enthusiastic, but I cer- 
tainly can appreciate the feelings of 
the person who does. Some enthusi- 
asts will stay that way and happily 
confine their fiction reading to one 
area of literature. Others will tire of 
it entirely. Still others will maintain 
a permanent but not exclusive iqipre- 
ciation of fantasy and science fiction 
as I have, and as many of those 
of us in the field have. It isn’t neces- 
sary to believe, as I did for a time 
in the early 30s, that science fiction 
puts Shakespeare into the shade; 
growing up included getting to see 
that there is room in a mature ap- 
preciation of letters for both. And 
there is room in a mature appreci- 
ation of fantasy and science fiction 
for Robert A. Heinlein, H. P. Love- 
craft, Samuel R. Delany, Harlan 
Ellison, Frederick Pohl, James Blish, 
Lester del Rey, and J. G. ballard- 
to list just a few writers who show 
considerable areas of mutual incom- 
patability. 

I have mentioned those who are 
in extreme opposition to the New 
Wave authors as feeling that this 
form of fiction is an evil to be stamp- 


HAVE YOU MISSED ANY OF 
OUR BACK ISSUES? 

Here is a listing of the con- 
tents of those that were still 
available when this new 
issue was closed. 

# 5, September 1964: Ca.s.sius, Henry 
S. Wliltehetid; /.one ut Fit's! Sight, J. U 
Miller; Five- 1 t'tir CtmirucL J. Vernon Slieu; 
Thf House oj the Wttt'tti, Merle front; 'The 
liatttiijul SiiiL H. G. Wells; .1 Stiiingci 
Cttttti' in Raijt, Stephen Denlinger, The 
.Morning the It inis Forgo! lo Sing. Walt 
Libescher, Hones, Donald A. Wolllieiin; 
The (ihosl/y ItenhiL Henry James. 

# 6, November 1964: Caverns oj Uorot. 
Laurence .Manning; Trotligy, Walt Licbscli- 
er, Ihe Mash. Robert W. Chiimbers; The 
Life- After- Death oj Mr. Thathlehs Warde, 
Robert Barbour Jolitison; The Feminine 
Fraeiion. David Grinnell; Dr, IleitliggeT s 
Fs/ieriinen/. Niitlttiiiiel HuM’lhorne; The 
Taeer. August Derlelli; The .Moth. H. G. 
Wells; The Dttur it/ Satarn, Clark AshtOii 
Smith. 

#7, jatiuary 1966: 'The 'Thing From- 
(laisit/e. George Allan Kngland; Il/aeh 
'//ling at ,\/it/nighi. Joseph I’ayne Brennan; 
'The Dhtong Itm. Edgar Allan foe; .1 llV/i' 
with Fills, Ed M. Clinton; 'The Devi! oj ihe 
.Marsh, E. 1). Marriott- Watson; The Shiii- 
lereil Hooni. H. f. Lovecr;iJI & August 
Derleth. 

' #«. April 1963: The It/aeh laugh, Wil- 

liam J. .Makin; The llanil of Clory. 
R. H. D. Barham; 'The Carrison, David 
Grinnell; Ta.s.senr. Robert W. Chambers; 
'Un lady oj the Velvel Collar, Wasliington 
Irving; /oe/'. Reynold Junker, The Itnrg/ar- 
Trooj VauH Oliver Taylor, The Dead Who 
Hfi//, Ray Cummings. 
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Have You Missed These Issues? 

#9, June 1965: The A'ighl llVic', H. F. 
Arnold; Sacrilege, Wallace West; .1// the 
Stain of Long Delight. Jerome Clark; 
in the Stars, Robert E, Howard; The Photo- 
gra/th.s. Richard Marsh; The Distortion out 
of Sjiacc. Francis Flagg; (,'iiarantee Period 
William M. Danner; The Door in the Wall 
H. G. Wells; The Three Low d/n.v.vc.v, Al- 
phonse Daudeu The Whistling lloont, Wil- 
liam Hope Hodgson. 

#10, August 1955: The (lirl at 
lleddon’.s, I’auline Kappel Prilucik; The 
Torture oj tlojie, Villiers'de L'sle-Adam; 
The (doth of .Madness, Seabury Quinn; 
The 'Tree. Gerald W. Page, In the (lourt 
oj the" Dragon, Robert W. Chambers; Pla- 
eide's Wije, Kirk Mashburn; dome. 
Joanna Russ; The Plague oj the Living 
Dead A. ddyatt V'errill. 

#11, November 1965: The linil>ly Tjoo. 
Edward D. Hoch; -1 I'syehologieal Shijt- 
wreck, Ambrose Bierce; The Call oj the 
.Mech-.Men, Laurence Manning; IPn-v It a 
Dream.', Guy de Maupassant; Under the 
llaa Tree. Kadierme Yates; The Head of 
Da lloi.s, Dorothy Norman Cooke; The 
Dwellers in Dark Valley (verse), Robert 
E. Howard; The Devifs Pool, Greye la 
Spina. 

#12, Winter 1965/66: The Faceless (!od 
Robert Bloch; .Master Aichola.s, Seabury 
Quinn; Hat TVot the Herald Roger Zelazny; 
Dr. .Maiuing, F.\orcist, Gordon Mac- 
Creagh; The .-yjair at 7 Rae de .M-, John 
Steinbeck; The .Man iti tlw Dark, Irwin 
Ross; The .lAj'.v.v. Robert A. W. Lowndes; 
Destination (verse), Robert E, Howard; 
.Memories of IIPL ( article), Muriel E. Eddy; 
The Hlack Ileast, Henry S. Whitehead; 
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ed out, but I do not want to give 
the impression that everyone who 
does not enjoy these stories, or dis- 
likes spme of them, is an extremist 
One does not have to be violently 
against something simply because 
one is not any less violently in favor 
of it The grown up opponent of this 
sort of fiction can state clearly why he 
does not favor It-and look without 
rancor upon those who do favor it 
And even when an opponent objects 
strongly to extremist contentions that 
the New Wave is the only thing in 
science fiction that is worth an intel- 
ligent or cultured person’s attention, 
this does not necessarily include a 
vendetta against the entire movement 
Actually, the worst enemies of the 
NeW Wave are those who loudly 
make absurd claims for its authors. 

The reason why much of the 
material can just as well be consider- 
ed horror fiction as science fiction 
(and in some instances can better 
be considered horror fiction) is set 
forth in David Pringle’s review of 
Bug Jack Barron, by Norman Spin- 
rad; "... The nightmare is every 
bit as necessary as the sweet dream, 
and as psychologists tell us, it csui 
be highly therapeutic. All science fic- 
tion is a literary -dream-process. It 
helps to visualize modem man’s 
hopes and fears: it creates a symbolic 
mythology for our times, both hor- 
rific euid glorious. The two qualities 
are in separable; it is the paradox 
of man’s progress ...” (SPECU- 
LATION, January 1969). 

Yes, of course: it is the demonic 
aspect of human personality, of man 
in a highly advanced technology 
which has not resulted in the ideal 
societies which the prophets of sal- 
vation- through-scientific- progress 
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foretold. Science, as such, is no more 
the villain, the Devil, than a pistol 
is: it is humanity itself, most mem- 
bers of which want freedom without 
responsibility, and above all freedom 
from thinking, which lies at the root 
of the matter-just as it is the in- 
dividual man or woman who loads 
the pistol, points it, and Tires iL And 
this same irresponsible and thought- 
less humanity is now swayed by 
such absurd notions as that killing 
off scientists or burning down uni- 
versities, or passing stricter laws 
against the owner ship of pistols, 
etc., will solve the problems. 

But irresponsibility and thought- 
lessness, which result in people try- 
ing to get away with going directly 
against the provisions of even those 
few laws of the universe we really 
know, is the source for horror stor- 
ies-the terror of the unknown within 
man, and the most horrible part of 
it, that unknown which is unknown 
because people refuse to learn. It 
makes for drama and emotional im- 
pact, and in these days of the latter 
twentieth century, the science fiction 
horror story is a very legitimate way 
of "telling it as it is". The method 
is to extrapolate still farther beyond 
the level of easy inference from "if 
this goes on”, llie shoddy example 
carries it little beyond today’s head- 
lines; the well-done example employs 
the same methods that the masters 
of literature have used in the past, of 
visualization and speculation far be- 
yond the level of news-commentator’s 
easy chit-chat 

I see no reason why anyone ought 
to prefer this sort of science fiction, 
in the sense that this is so superior 
that everyone of intelligence and sen- 
sibility ought to-but I also see no 


Have You Missed These Issues? 

#13, Summer 1966: f/w T/iing in //ic 
//oust', H. F. Scollen; Divine Mfiffness, 
Roger Zel.Tziiy; I'rdky of the I.oxl. Robert 
E. Howard; llereihly, David H. Keller, 
Dwelling oj the Highlcons, Anna Hunger, 
Ahnoxt Immortal, Austin H,all. 

#14, Winter 1966/67: The Lair of the 
Star-Spawn. August Derletb & Mark Sclior- 
er; The I ncott/ /.o4 Mary Wilkins-Kreeiiian; 
I'rooj. S. Fowler Wright; (tomes .\'ow the 
Power, Roger Zeltizny; The Moth Message, 
Liiurence Manning; The L'rienilly Demon, 
Daniel deFoe, Dark Hollow, Emil Petaja; 
.\n Inhahitfint of (tarcosa, Ambrose Bierce; 
The Monster-dofl o/ Mamarth, Edmond 
Hamilton. 

#15, Spring 1967: The Room of Sha- 
dows, Arthur J. Burks; LtUes, Robert A. 
W. Lowndes; The Haw, J. Vernon Shea; 
The Doom of London, Robert Barr (in- 
troduction by Sam Moskowitz); The Vale 
oj Lost Women, Robert E. Howard; The 
iihonl (lallcry, Hugh B. Cave. 

#16, Sumwer 1967; JViglU and Silence, 
Maurice Level; Utzarus, Leonid Andreyev; 
.Hr. (ktbur, Joseph Payne Brennan; The 
Dog that Uuighed Charles Willard Diffln; 
Ml, Sweet Youth, Pauline Kappel Prllucik; 
ilw .Man Who jXcver Was, R. A. Lalierty, 
The Leaden Ring, S. Barlng-Could; The 
Monster of the Prophecy, Clark Ashton 
Smith. 

#17, Fall 1967: A Sense oj Crawling, 
Robert Edmond Alter; The Laughing Duke, 
Wallace West; Dennoefs Pane, Robert E. 
Howard; The Spelt oj the Sword, Frank 
Aubrey ( Introduction by Sam Moskowitz); 
" Williamson", Henry S. Whitehead; The 
Curse oj Amen-Ra, Victor Rousseau. 
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Have You MUsod Those Issues? 

#18, November 1967: In Amundsen's 
Tent, John Martin Leshy; Transient and 
Immortal, Jim Haught; Out of the Deep, 
Robert E. Howard; The Bibliophile, Thom- 
as Boyd; The Ultimate Creature, R. A. 
LafFerty; Wolves of Darkness, Jack Wil- 
liamson. 

#19, January 1968: The Red Witch, 
Nlctzln, Dyalhls; The Last Letter from Nor- 
man Underwood, Larry Eugene Meredith; 
The fewels of Vishnu, Harriet Bennett (in- 
troduction by Sam Moskowllz); The Man 
from Cincinatti, Holloway Horn; Ground 
Afire, Anna Hunger; The Wind in the Rose- 
Bush, Mary Wilklns-Freeman; The Last 
of Biocide's Wife, Kirk Mashburn; The 
Years are as a Knife (verse), Robert E. 
Howard. 

#20, March 1968: The Siren of the 
Snakes, AKton Eadle; The Rack, G. G. 
Ketcham; A Cry from Beyond, Victor Rous- 
seau; Only Gone Before, Emil Pelaja; The 
Voice, Nell Kay; The Monsters, Murray 
Leinster. 

#21, May 1968: Kings of the Night, 
Robert E. Howard; The Cunning of Pri- 
vate Rogoff David A. English; The Brain- 
Eaters, Frank Belknap Long; A Psy- 
chichal Invasion (part one), Algernon 
Blackwood; Nasturtia, Col. S. P. Meek; 
The Dark Star, G. G. Pendarves. 

#22, July 1968; Worms of the Earth, 
Robert E. Howard; Come, Anna Hunger, 
They Called Him Ghost, Laurence J. Ca- 
hill; The Phantom ‘Rickshaw, Rudyard 
Kipling; The Castle in the Window, Steffan 
B. Aletti; A Psychical Invasion two), 
Algernon Blackwood. 

#23, September 1968: The Abyss 
one) David H. Keller, M. D.; The Death 
Mask, Mrs. H. D. Everett; One By One, 
Richard M. Hodgen^ The Thirteenth Floor, 
Douglas M. Dold; Leapers, Robert A. W. 
Lowndes. 
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reason why first class work cannot be 
done in this part of the field; it’s 
fully as legitimate as the more 
pleasant science fiction, which is also 
still being written. 

There is no reason why any par- 
ticular science fiction story should 
not also be within the area of what 
we call "horror”-or the strange, 
bizarre, etc-and there is no reason 
why any particular story has to be 
in that area. If you look over the 
history of magazine science fiction, 
you will find a number of New 
Waves as it were-new approaches 
to science fiction which had the over- 
all effect of expanding the area. First 
class work has been done in each; 
and the aficionado of each may have 
fett that this new thing was greater 
than that which went before, and 
made the old type obsolete. 

The origins of Lovecraft’s ap- 
proach to the horror story can be 
found and discussed and examinied; 
but HPL made something new out of 
these elements, so that his best stor- 
ies are quite original. 

One hears today (but the alert 
reader rdways heard) of aesthetic 
theories regarding fiction. Any 
aesthetic theory which helps this or 
that writer to understand what he 
wants to do, why he wants to do it, 
and how is the best way for him to 
go about it is a good aesthetic 
theory-for him. Any aesthetic theory 
which helps me, as a reader, to find 
order in a story which otherwise 
seems chaotic, or enjoy a story which 
otherwise did not give pleasure, is 
a good asthetic theory-for me, or 
at least for this sort ot story. But 
art is not science, so there is no such 
thing as a master formula either for 
creating or appreciating master- 
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pieces. Aesthetic theories are some- 
what closer to englneering-so long 
as they work, either for the writer 
or the reader, or both, they’re good; 
they do not have to be the ultimate 
truth or even true at all ! 

Like fire, drinking alcohol, etc., 
aesthetic theories can be good ser- 
veuits, but loathsome masters. The 
writer who expects a theory to do 
his work for him, so that he just 
has to pour ideas, etc., into a mold, 
in effect, has crippled himself. The 
reader who latches on to one par- 
ticular aesthetic theory, and lets this 
theory, rather than his own sensibil- 
ities, pick good stories for him (and 
usually aesthetic theories, used in that 
manner, work to throw the master- 
works of literature into the discard 
and wind up elevating the least 
worthy-writers to show great skill 
in filling up the blanks in a standard 
form) has crippled himself 

Art, however, is not duty. 

Readers like myself enjoy exerciz- 
ing critical functions, but that is no 
reason why you should be concerned 
with the age-old questions of why 
this story seems better than that one, 
this author better than that one, this 
type of story better than that one- 
or why you may prefer this story 
to that one, no matter who says 
that one is better, no matter even 
if intellectually you agree. The only 
reason why you should bother about 
criticism and analysis of fiction is, 
then, a conditional one: if such ac- 
tivity interests you. If it does, then 
criticising and reading criticism can 
be very rewarding. But what should 
be kept in mind is that the critic is 
not a law-enforcement officer, how- 
ever excellent a critic he may be. 

RAWL 


Hav* You Mittod Thoto Issum? 

#24, November 1968: Once in a Thou- 
sand Years, Francis Bragg Middleton; The 
Eye of Horns, Slellan B. Aletti; 4 Prose 
Poems' Memory, What the Moon Brings, 
Nyarlathotep, Ex Oblivione, H. P. Love- 
crait; A Diagnosis of Death, Ambrose 
Bierce; The Abyss (part two), David H. 
Keller, M. D. 

#25, January 1969: There Shall be no 
Darkness, James Blish; The Phantom Ship, 
Captain Frederick Marrayu When Dead 
Cods Wake, Victor Rousseau; The Writings 
of Elwin Adams, Larry Eugene Meredith; 
The Colossus of Ylourgne, Clark Ashton 
Smitli. 

#26, March 1969; The Devils Bride 
(part one), Seabury Quinn; The Oak Tree, 
David H. Keller, M. D.; The Milk Casts. 
Violet A. Melhley, Cliffs That Laughed, 
R. A. Lallerty, Plight, James Bennett & 
Soong Kwen-Ling, The White Dog, Feodor 
Sologub. 

#27, May 1969; Spaum of Inferno, Hugh 
B. Cave; The Sword and the Eagle, David 
H. Keller, M. D.; The H orror out of Love- 
craft, Donald A. Wollheim; The Last Work 
of Pietro of Apono, Steffan B. Aletti; At 
the End of Days, Robert Silverberg, The 
Devils Bride (part two), Seabury Quinn. 

#28, July 1969; The Nameless Mummy, 
Arlton Eadie; Raymond the Golden, David 
H. Keller, M. D.; The Phantom Drug, 
A. W. Kapfet; The Rope, Robert Greth; 
A Revolt of the Cods, Ambrose Bierce; 
The Devils Bride three), Seabury 

Quina-, Not (hdy in Death They Die(\etx), 
Robert E. Howard. 

#29, September 1969: The Case of the 
Sinister Shape, Gordon MacCreagh; The 
Thirty and Otie, David H. Keller, M. D.; 
Portraits by facob Put, Steven Lott; The 
Red Sail, Charles Hilan Craig Cuatemozin 
the Visitant, Arthur). Burks. 
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C7our ^/^nj <^17 IV 


umcs 


Volume Four January- November 
1968, Whole Numbers 19-24; Vol- 
ume Five: January-November 1969, 
Whole Numbers 25-30. 

ALETTI, STEFFAN B. 

The Castle in the Window, July 
1968 82 

The Eye .of Homs, November 
1968 33 

The Last Work of Pietro of Apono, 
May 1 969 46 

BENNETT, HARRIET 

The Jewels of Vishnu, January 
1968 42 

BENNETT, JAMES W. (with 
Soong K wen- Ling) 

E'light, March 1969 100 

BIERCE, AMBROSE 

A Diagnosis of Death, November 
1968 49 

A Revolt of the Gods, July 1969 

51 

BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON 

A Psychichal Invasion (part one). 
May 1968 54 

A Psychichal Invasion (part two), 
July 1968 90 

BLISH, JAMES 

There Shall Be No Darkness, Jan- 
uary 1969 6 

BLOCH, ROBERT 

Introduction to Satan’s Servants, 
November 1969 9 

Satan's Servants, November 1969 

12 


BURKS, ARTHUR J. 

Guateinozin the Visitant, Septem- 
ber 1969 58 

CAHILL, LAURENCE J. 

They Called Him Ghost, July 1968 

46 

CAVE, HUGH B. 

Spawn of Inferno, May 1969 8 

CRAIG, CHARLES HILAN 

The Red Sail, September 1969 52 
DEL REY, LESTER 

Cross of Fire, November 1969 36 
DOLD, DOUGLAS M. 

The Thirteenth Floor, September 
1968 72 

DYALHIS, NICTZIN 

The Red Witch, January 1968 5 

EADIE, ARLTON 

'The Nameless Mummy, July 1969 

8 

The Siren of the Snakes, March 
1968 8 

ENGLISH, DAVID A. 

T/tc Cunning of Private Rogoff 
May 1968 38 

EVERETT, Mrs. H. D. 

The Death Mask, September 1968 

57 

FINLAY, VIRGIL 

Covers, January 1968— May 1969; 
September 1969 
GRETH, ROBERT 

The Rope, July 1969 44 

HODGENS, RICHARD M. 

One by One, September 1968 66 
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HORN. HOLLOWAY 

The Man from Cincinatti, Janu- 
ary 1968 54 

HOWARD, ROBERT E. 

Kings of the Night, May 1968 6 
Not Only in Death They Die. 
(verse), July J. 969 111 

Slumber (verse), November 1969 

59 

Worms of the Earth, July 1968 6 
The Years are as a Knife, (verse), 
January 1968 108 

HUNGER, ANNA 

Come, July 1968 35 

Ground Afire, January 1968 60 

KAPFER, A. W. 

The Phantom Drug, July 1969 

36 

KAY, NELL 

The Voice, March 1968 61 

KELLER, Dr. DAVID H. 

The Abyss (part one), September 
1968 6 

The Abyss (part two), November 

1968 54 

The Battle of the Toads (TFC #5), 
November 1969 44 

The Oak Tree (TFC #1), March 

1969 71 

Raymond the Golden (TFC #3), 
July 1969 22 

The Sword and the Eagle 
(TFC #2), May 1969 26 

Tales From Cornwall (see stories 
followed by TFC and number) 
The Thirty and One (TFC #4, 
September 1 969 30 

KETCHAM, G. G. 

The Rack, March 1968 23 

KIPLING, RUDYARD 

The Phantom 'Rickshaw, July 
1968 62 

KWEN-LING, SOONG (with James 
W; Bennett) 

Flight, March 1969 100 

LAFERTY, R. A 

Cliffs That Laughed, March 1969 


88 

LEINSTER, MURRAY 

The Monsters, March 1968 78 

LONG, FRANK BELKNAP 

The Brain- Eaters, May 1968 42 

LOTT, STEVEN 

Portraits by -Jacob IHtt, September 
1969 42 

LOVECRAFT, H. P. 

Commentary Upon "Satan's Ser- 
uants", November 1969 
Ex Oblivioiw (FPP#4), November 
1968 46 

Four Prose Poems (see stories fol- 
lowed by FPP and number) 
Memory (FPP #1), November 
1968 " 41 

Notes on "Satan's Servants". No- 
vember 1969 

,\'yurtathotep (FPP #3), November 
1968 44 

What the Moon Brings (FPP #2), 
November 1968 42 

LOWNDES, ROBERT A W. 

"I'he Editor's Page. January 1968 
f( 

huiuisitions (book and magazine 
comments); January 1968, July 
19(18, November 1968, January 
1969, May 1969, July 1969, Sep- 
tember 1969. 

Leapers. September i968 So 

MacCREAGH, GORDON 

"The Case oj the Sinister Shape. 
September 1969 8 

MARRAYAT, Capt. FREDERICK 
I’he Phantom Ship. January 1969 

41 

MASHBURN, KIRK 

'I'he Last of Placide's Wife, Janu- 
ary 1968 86 

MEEK, Col. S. P. 

Nasturtia, May 1968 77 

MEREDITH, LARRY EUGENE 
The Last Letter from Norman Un- 
derwood January 1968 33 
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The Writings of Klwin Adams, 
January 1969 49 

METHLEY, VIOLET A. 

The Milk Carts, March 1969 82 
MIDDLETON, FRANCES BRAGG 
Once in a Thousand Years, No- 
vember 1968 6 

MOSKOWITZ, SAM 

Introduction to ’"The Jewels of 
Vishnu", January 1968 41 

PENDARVES, G. G. 

The Dark Star, May 1968 87 

PETAJA, EMIL 

Only Gone Before. Marclll968 48 
QUINN, SEABURY 

The Devil's Bride (part one), 
March 1969 6 

The Devil's Bride (part two), 
Ma*- 1969 60 

i'he Devil's Bride (part three), 
July 1969 54 

KOSCOE, THEODORE 

Speak for Yourself, John Quincy, 
November 1969 60 


ROUSSEAU, VICTOR 

.1 Cry from Beyond, March 1968 

28 

When Dead Gods Wake, Janu- 
ary 1969 49 

SCHMAND, RICHARD 

Covers: July, November 1969 
SILVERBERG, ROBERT 

At the End of Days, May 1969 

56 

SMITH, CLARK ASHTON 

The Colossus of Ylourgne, Janu- 
ary 1969 80 

SOLOGUB, FEODOR 

Tlw White Dog, March 1969 106 
WILKINS-FREEMAN, MARY 
The Wind in the Rose-Bush, Jan- 
uary 1968 69 

WILSON, RICHARD 

Harry lYotagonist, i'ndersce Tor 
Overpop, November 1969 56 

WOLLHEIM, DONALD A. 

The Horror Out of Lovecraft, May 
1969 38 
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Subscription And 
Back Issue 
Order Page 


It may sound like no more than a 
continuing come-on when you read 
in issue after issue that our stock is 
low on. back issues of MAG AZIN K 
OF UUHRUIl Nonetheless, this 
is true-and we have no way of 
knowing how long the supply of 
any issue will last. Four are out of 
print, and we kid you not in say- 
ing that orders for back issues come 
in every day. Be warned ! 


If you do not wait to muHlato this migosino, miko faoMIt of 

oot^on. 


MAGAZINE OF HORROR, Dept. MOH-30 Please PRINT 

140 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10011 In Coupon 

Pleas* send me the issues encircled below at 60c the copy. 

I enclose (Minimum order for back issues alone .20) 

Enclosed please find S2.50 for six issues. (Foreign 13.00) 


Nov. 

1964 

Summer 

1966 

March 

1968 

May 

1969 

Jan. 

1965 

Winter 

1967 

May 

1968 

July 

1969 

April 

1965 

Spring 

1967 

July 

1968 

Sept. 

1969 

June 

1965 

Summer 

1967 

Sept. 

1968 



Aug. 

1965 

Fall 

1967 

Nov. 

1968 



Nov. 

1965 

Nov. 

1967 

Jan. 

1969 



Winter 

! 966 

Jan. 

1968 

March 

1969 




AciH la 

hoMor 

THI IIIAiat. THI tltAMtlNIMC. THI WUlWMl 



GUATEMOZIN 
THE VISITANT 

ky MOM I Ult 

e 

PORTRAITS 
BY JACOB 
Pin 

ky inviN ton 


THE CASE OF 
THE SINISTER 
SHAPE 


THE THIRTY AND ONE 

• l»la trv Cm iW ky Devtt m ItUH. K P 



._SlM S Zip No. 
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Reeder's Preference Poge 

(there's more space on the flip side) 

Rtaae nte the etotite in the order of your prefmnee. ae many at pot- 
tibie. Tiet are alwayt aeeqttabte. If you thought a etory wot bad (roAer 
than juet latt place), put an "X" betide U. If you thought a ttory wot 
truly ouManAng, oAove jutt prut pHaee mark an ”0" betide U. (Then 
the next-beet would be "1 ’’) 

SATAN’S SERVANTS 


CROSS OF FIRE 


THE BATTLE OF THE TOADS 


HARRY PROTAGONIST, UNDERSEC FOR OVERPOP 


SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN QUINCY 













doll 




A Playmate for the Modern Playboy 

Made of soft, smooth pliable vinyl. Judy looks and 
fools like the lovely girl from who's body she was 
^ molded. INFLATABLE — Add air and she's ready for 

K real action. 

GUARAI^EE This is the ULTRA deiuie model, there 
1$ NO other inflatable doll as LIFE LIKE as JUDY - 
y You must be 100% thrilled or your money refunded. 

Hi, Judy, the life size inflatable London doll 
that no man should be without. I'm completely 
Life-Like in every detail. My young body is 
formed from warm, soft. Flesh-like vinyl, that has 
human-like softness and feel; a body you'll love 
to touch, ADD AIR, and instantly I'm ready for 
p ^ action — your perfect "PLAY-MATE," 

A ^ I'm 5'4" tall and measure 37-23-36, 

^^y soft life-iike body is flexible and bendable, 
J Let me be your loving companion. 

I'll live with you when you’re at home 
- sit beside you as we travel in your car 
- even be your swimming buddy (I float), 

I know you will love playing with me. Send 
for me today and my many talents and 
personal attractions will be all yours to enjoy 
COMPLETE PACKAGE . . . For the ultimate 
enjoyment of your London Doll order Judy 
complete with all her interesting accessories, 
including • BIKINI • Peek-a-boo NEGLIGEE • WIG 
in blonde or brunette, etc. 




LONDON SALES, Depl. JD- 

P.O. Box 3426, Granada Hills. Calif. 91344 

Please rush Judy to me for a 10 day free trial I must be 100% satisfied with my inflatable 
doll, or my money will be refunded promplly. 
n I enclose 9.95 + .95 postage lor my DELUXE JUDY DOLL. 

□ I enclose 16 95 + .95 postage tor my DELUXE JUDY DOLL AND COMPLETE PACKAGE - 
includes BIKINI, PeeX-a-boo NEGLIGEE and WIG Q BLONDE □ BRUNETTE 
PLEASE RUSH I ENCLOSE 500 entra. NO C O D s PLEASE 


Calif, residents add 5% sales tai. 


Pholos shown are of live models 
and not Ihe products offered. 
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LOOK INTO THE FUTURE! 

The GHqdete 
Prophedes of 

Nostradamus 

For tnree hundred years the Prophedes of Nostradamus 
in a complete English edition has been one of the World's 
rarest and most wanted books. 

Whenever available, this amazing and inspirational work 
has fetched hundreds' of dollars. 

This present edition indudes all of the original Old French 
Text, an exact literal Einglish Translation and an interpre- 
tation and explanation of each and every one of the more 
than 1,000 Predidions extending into the year 3797 A. D. 

Mr. Henry C. Roberts, the editor, has spent a lifetime of 
research in the occult and metaphysical basis of Clairvoyance, 
Prophecy, and Extra-sensory Perception and has used this 
work as daily working guide to look into the future. 

The Complete Prophedes of Nostradamus is priced 
at only $6.00. 


ORDER THIS BOOK FROM 

HEALTH KNOWLEDGE, INC. Dept. 69/7 

140 FIFTH AVENUE 4 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 1001 1 | 
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